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THE PET SEALS, AQUARIAL GARDENS. 

The picture below, drawn for us by Mr. Alfred 
Waud, is a correct representation of the two 
marbled seals which are proving such a great at- 
traction at the Aquarial Gardens, Bromfield 
Street. These interesting creatures are perfectly 
domesticated, and seem quite at home and in 
their element at the exhibition. Indeed they 
are, literally, in their element, for a large tank is 
provided for them, one-half of which is con- 
stantly supplied with water, while the other half 
is occupied by a platform, to and from which 
they ascend at will by means of an inclined plane. 
Their sleck coats, large bright eyes, intelligent 
expression and cunning ways, render them espec- 
ial favorites of the ladies and children among the 
visitors. They know the attendants and exhibit 
great affection for them. It is curious, about 
feeding time, to see them watch every motion of 
the attendants, peering between the surrounding 
spectators, and uttering an occasional asthmatic 
snort by way of a gentle hint that their appetites 
are as regular as clock-work. “Ned,” the 
young fellow with military proclivities, sits 
nearly erect upon his tail, and receiving a min- 
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iature musket, supports arms with great gravity 
and precision. They come at the call of the at- 
tendants, and take a bath at their suggestion. At 
feeding time, they behave with the discretion of 
good children, each taking its portion without 
seeking to deprive its mate of its share. They 
are fed with “chunks ” of raw fish, and consume 
several pounds ina day. Their motions out of 
water are ungainly and waddling, yet they con- 
trive to move with great celerity. In a natural 
state seals are rather formidable antagonists to a 
person who tries to cut off their retreat to the 
water. Our readers will doubtless call to mind 
the utter discomfiture of Captain Hector McIntyre 
in his encounter with the phoca (described in the 
Antiquary), a humiliation aggravated by the 
presence and sarcasms of Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck. 

There are many varieties of seal, such as the 
common seal, the Elephant Seal, so called from its 
long snout, which resembles the proboscis of the 
elephant or the tapir, the Sea Leopard, a spotted 
species, the Harp Seal, so called from a sort of 
lyre mark on its back, and the Sea Lion. The 
Elephant Seal is a mass of fat, and yields a great 
quantity of oil, the principal object of the South 
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Pacific seal fisheries. ‘The common seal is found 
in the waters of both hemispheres. Its average 
length is about four or five feet, and it frequently 
weighs 224 pounds. The specimens at the 
Aquarial Gardens show how easily it may be 
tamed, and realize the startling stories we have 
heard respecting its intelligence and docility. A 
young seal was tamed by the guard of a small 
island in the Frith of Forth above Edinburgh. It 
seemed quite to consider itself one of the party, 
would accompany their boat across the water, 
and when the vessel was made fast, it used to 
take its station inside, and watch until the own- 
ers returned. It had the playful manners of a 
water-dog, and would snatch a stick from its 
master’s hand and dash into the sea with it, 
where it would toss and tumble about, sometimes 
approaching close to the shore, and swimming 
off again when its master attempted to grasp the 
stick, but it invariably brought back whatever it 
had taken. It would also bring fish out of the 
water and give them toits owners. Edmonston, 
an English writer, gives an amusing account of 
a seal named Finna, which he kept for about six 
months. ‘“ We had her carried down daily ina 


hand-bartow to the seaside, where an old ex- 
cavation admitting the salt water, was abundantly 
roomy and deep for her recreation and our ob- 
servation. After sporting and diving for some 
time, she would come ashore, and seemed per- 
fectly to understand the use of the barrow. Often 
she tried to waddle from the house to the water, 
or from the latter to her apartment ; but finding 
this fatiguing, and seeing preparations by her 
chairman, she would, of her own accord, mount 
her palanquin and thus be carried as composedly 
as any Hindoo princess.” This animal was 
finally decoyed away by some wild seals and did 
not return again. Common hair seals are nu- 
merous along our northern coast, and abound in 
our own harbor. Experienced gunners frequently 


shoot them, and though it is difficult to get 


within range with ashot-gun, itis easy enough to 
approach within rifle-distance. When swimming, 
they dive at the flash like a dipper-dack, but at 
half-tide they are fond of lying on the weed-cov- 
ered rocks, and may then be readily approached 
by the rifleman. They make a curious snorting 
noise, which very much resembles the bleating 
of a calf. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MY BOYHOOD'S TRIALS. 


BY G. 8. CAMPANA. 


“Bor tell me about my father, Aunt Molly. 
Nobody ever tells me about my father.” 

“Why, Mas’ Johnnie, you knows very well 
he done died, long ago, afore you done put on 
your fast breeches.” 

“I know that; but he lived before he died, 
didn't he? And if he did, there must be some- 
thing or other to tell about him.” 

“De Lord hab mercy on us—what a onpatient 
chile! Shore and sartain, he done lib’d afore he 
died, Mas’ Johnnie; but dar aint no great 
things to tell,no how. Marster was a bery good 
man to his people, and guv us plenty to eat and 
to wear. And Sister Vi'let, what was your 


mammy (nurse), he done built de white cabin” 


*spressly for her and ’Sephus. But, when you 
was a teeny weeny little bit of a baby, he done 
fout de jewel, you know, wid Mas’ Billy Wal- 
dron, what was my ole Cater’s master, in dem 
days.” 

“ Bat what was the duel about, Aunt Molly? 
Ma never will tell me anything about it, and 
everybody else says they don’t know.” 

“Well, Mas’ Johnnie, deed I never knowed 
myself, rightly, what it was about. But you 
musn’t pester your ma "bout it.” 

“And don’t Grandaddy Cato know ?” 

“ Well, chile, I s’pose Cater does know more’n 
anybody else. But I wouldn’t ax him about it, 
ef I was you. It’s a thing he doesn’t like to 
talk about,no how. You see, honey, Mas’ Billy 
Waldron he wanted to marry your ma mighty 


’ bad, but she wouldn’t have him, and when she 


tack up wid your pa, dat made Mas’ Billy mad, 
and him and your pa quarled for a long time; 
and den, at las’, dey fout, and purty soon arter 
dat your pa took sick, and he never got over it.” 

“ Did he kill Mr. Waldron, Aunt Molly ?” 

“Yes, honey, he done kilt him; and marster 
never hel’ up his head arter dat day. Dat is 
what made him sick, he tuck itso hard. And 
dat was what done made you aorphant and your 
maa widder, ©, dem jewels is turrible! "Deed 
dey is !” 

This information sobered me considerably, and 
the few inquiries I made afverwards were in a 
subdued and somewhat faltering tone ; aor did I 
ever again tease my mother with questions which 
I now saw must be eminently distasteful to her, 
and difficult to answer. 

When I had the above conversation with Aunt 
Molly, I must have been nearly ten years of age. 
I had often been surprised and annoyed at the 
reserve of every one I talked with about my 
father, and this information, unsatisfactory as it 
was, was the fullest I had ever yet received from 
any one. 

My mother’s residence was in the interior of 
Virginia, on an extensive plantation known as 
“Chincopins,” probably because the place 
abounded in that diminutive esculent. It was 
about nine miles from “the Court House,” as the 
county-seat is termed in Virginia, whether it be 
a town, a village, a hamlet, or a mere court-house, 
and nothing else. 

This particular court-house was a village of 
some eight or nine hundred inhabitants, and was 
the seat of a flourishing academy, to which I was 
sent soon after completing my tenth year. This 
was emphatically the turning over of a new leaf 
in the volume of my existence. On the hered- 
itary plantation, surrounded by a host of negroes, 
many of them near my own age, I was greatly 
in danger of acquiring exaggerated notions of 
my own importance ; and the change, from this 
to being a small boy in a large school, was as 
thorough as it was salutary, though it must be 
confessed that “ mama’s own, only darling” did 
not appreciate the advanteges of his new posi- 
tion for a long time after he entered upon it. 

The novelty of the situation, however, was not 
without its attractiveness. Among the many 
new faces I saw about me, was one which made 
a strong impression upon my imagination, from 
the very first. It was the oft-quoted, “I do not 
like thee, Doctor Fell, ete ,” over again. The 
owner of this face was a lawyer, and the face 
itself I saw for the first time in the court- 
house—the court-house proper, I mean, not the 
village. I have since seen a play called the 
Vampire, the hero of which reminded me at 
once of the man I refer to. 

The face, without being emaciated, was as per- 
ectly cadaverous as that of any corpse could be ; 


and this unnatural p&lencss gave 
brilliancy to a pair ot diminutive and sinister- 
looking black eyes. It was certainly one of the 
most remarkable faces I ever saw, and one that 
could not fail to attract the attention of one who 
saw it for the first time. 

I was not old enough, at that time, to note the 
singular expression of this man’s countenance ; 
but there was that in his looks and manner which 
made an impression upon me never to be effaced. 
When I first entered the court-room I saw that 
his eye was upon me. Without ceasing for a mo- 
ment to observe me, he whispered to some one 
near him, listened to his reply, and then gave me 
a look which remains fixed in my memory as if 
it were yesterday. 

I believe I was not more superstitious than 
other boys, yet I certainly believed that there was 
something demoniacal about this man. And 
there was indeed some excuse for such a notion, 


for if ever there wag a fiend incarnate, bis scowl 
must surely have resembled that of Garrit Kerne. 

After I had been three weeks at Granville 
Court-House, I received permission to spend a 
Saturday and Sunday at home. When Friday 
evening came, I was all agog with expectation, 
looking out every minute for the horse which 
was to be sent in for me. I have said Friday 
evening ; but the northern reader must not there- 
fore imagine that I was to ride home in the night. 
The evening hour I speak of was three o’clock, 
P. M. 

It is an almost universal habit, south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, to call the whole time be- 
tween dinner and night, evening, be the dinner 
when it may. In short, southern people have no 
afternoon. It is all evening. 

About a quarter past two o’clock, then, on the 
evening aforesaid, my dappled-dun pony Tulip 
was brought up to the door; but instead of the 
servant whom I expected to see with her, a 
young fellow of twenty five, there appeared, rid- 
ing one horse and leading another, a snowy- 
haired, wrinkled octogenarian. 

It was Aunt Molly’s husband, who was now 
the property of Mr. Kerne, and lived at his place 
near the cotirt-house. Using the appellation 
which I had insensibly adopted from his scores 
of grandchildren, I said : 

“Granddaddy Cato, what on earth brought 
you here? What's became of Jeff?” 

“Sarvent, Mas’ Johnnie; sarvent, sir! Jeff 
done gone to our house to see his sister. I’s 
gwine out home wid you ; and I'll stay dar, wid 
my ole ’ooman tell Monday, and den I’ll come 
back wid you, and Jeff he can take de hosses 
home agin.” 

“ All right, granddaddy, if you have asked 
mother about it, as I suppose you have.” 

“* Bless your heart! yes, Mas’ Johnnie. Miss 
Margit was de very one what tole Jeff to stay, 
and let me come back in his place. Miss Margit 
is alluz been mighty good to we all, a givin’ us 
chances to git back’ards and for’ards.” 

“Miss Margit” was my mother. It isa pecu- 
liarity of the southern negro to continue to ad- 
dress his mistress by her maiden name, after her 
marriage, and indeed till the day of her death. 
He is the slave of habit as well as of his master ; 
and there is also a sort of respectful familiarity 
in his intercourse with the whites of the family, 
which makes ix very difficult for him to changee 
“Miss Mary,” or “Miss Fanny,” to which he 
has probably been accustomed from childhood, 
into fo “Mrs. Brown,” or stiff “ Mrs. 
Green.” 

And so with his master and other white gen- 
tlemen with whom he is familiar. The “ Mas’ 
Tommy,” or “ Mas’ Billy,” of his chi'dhood is 
“ Mas’ Tommy” or “ Mas’ Billy” still, when 
time has frosted the heads of both master and 
servant. 

The negro race is a kindly one, and these lit- 
tle traits corroborate the fact. They are univer- 
sal, I believe, from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande, and in a great majority of cases they 
might be considered outward indications of that 
fidelity and affection which the simple-hearted 
negro so often exhibits towards those whom he 
has been accustomed all his life to regard as be- 
longing to the same family with himself. 


During our homeward ride, I chatted a great 
deal with Cato—more than I had ever done be- 
fore. I had not been in the habit of seeing him 
more than once or twice a month, and this was 
perhaps the first time I had ever been alone with 
him, for more than a few minutes. 

Boy as I was, I could not help remarking and 
wondering at the great interest the old man 


seemed to take in my affairs. There was even a 
degree of tenderoess in his deportment towards 
me, which attracted my attention at the time and 
gave me food for thought afterwards. 

There was a small river between the court- 
house and my mother’s residence, which was 
sometimes swollen by rains so as to be scarcely 


fordable ; and as there had been a good deal of 
rain the night before, Jeff had been charged by 


my mother not to return that day, on any ac- 
count, if he should find the water very high. 

When Jeff passed the stream it was about its 
ordinary height ; at least he so reported it to us. 
But when we reached the ford, we found a very 
different state of things. It was much swollen, 
and the current very rapid. 

“ Why, granddaddy,” says I, “‘ Jeff didn’t tell 
the truth about the river. I never saw it so fall.” 

“I spec’ he done tole de trufe, Mas’ Johnnie. 
It’s been a rainin’ mighty hard up ’mong de 
mountains las’ night and dis mornin’, and you 
see it hadn’t had time to fill de river down here 
before Jeff come along. It’s been a risin’ ever 
sence.” 

“And what do you think we had better do, 
granddaddy? Can we get across?” 

“ Well, honey, it’s risin’ every minute, and ef 
we waits for it to fall agin, we’ll have to wait all 
night. ’Pears to me it’s not too high to cross 
yit, for anybody what knows how to do it; but 
you mustn’t risk it tell arter I done tried it fust. 
I knows whar de shaller places is, and so I'll 
jist ride acrost and see whedder it’s safe for you 
or not; and ef it is, I'll take you acrost behind 
me, on Tulip, and den come back and carry dis 
horse over.” 

By “carrying” old Cato meant leading. 
Southern negroes, and many southern white peo- 
ple, invariably say carry where a northerner 
would say take. 

With some difficulty I was induced to consent 
to the old man’s arrangement, and to allow him 
to precede me. With a safe horse he would have 
crossed with difficulty, but Jeff had unfortunate- 
ly ridden a wild colt, by no means easy to man- 
age on dry land. When Cato had gained the 
middle of the river, the animal became so restive 
that it was impossible to keep it in the proper 
path, and it was soon floundering desperately 
among deep holes and slippery rocks, and event- 
ually stumbled over one of the latter, and threw 
poor granddaddy headforemost into the water. 
The rapid current swept away both man and 
horse, and they were soon far down the stream. 

To see the kind-hearted old man drown before 
my eyes, without making an effort to save him, 
was impossible ; I therefore galloped down the 
bank until I reached a favorable spot, some dis- 
tance below him, and then dashed in after him. 
It was a boyish act—a rash and foolish one. I 
was putting my own life into serious jeopardy, 
without the possibility of being of any service ta 
Cato. As might have been expected, I was very 
soon in a worse plight than he. At the point 
where I entered it, the stream was hardly ford- 
able at low water. My pony staggered and 
stumbled, and fell into deep holes, and was 
whirled about in resistless eddies, till I became 
so dizzy and bewildered that I was almost dis- 
tracted, and found myself struggling in the wa- 
ter, at the mercy of the current, before I knew 
what had happened. 

With the consciousness that I was in the water, 
came a host of sensations which involved my 
mental faculties in a pe: fect chaos, till the whole 
world seemed but one mighty mass of rolling, 
eddying, foaming, bubbling, gurgling, seething, 
rushing water, thundering in my ears, end hur- 
rying me onward to some vast ocean of oblivion 
into which I plunged headlong—and then all was 
still, and I heard, thought, felt no more. 

How long this state of insensibility lasted I do 
not know. My first sensations of returning con- 
sciousness were acutely painful. I had a faint 
glimpse before my eyes of sky, and sun, and 
trees, and water ; I tried to think, but the effort 
overpowered me, and I relapsed into insencibility. 

Again I partially recovered the use of my sen- 
ses. I felt that some one was carrying me, and 
then I knew that I had been put down upon the 
ground. A few moments later I felt that I could 
open my eyes, and I looked up to see who it was 
that had rescued me. To my great surprise, 
there was no one to be seen. I was all alone, 
near the brink of the river, seated, or rather re- 
clining, upon a mossy bank, with my head and 
shoulders carefully placed so as to rest comfort- 
ably in the angle formed by the stump and trank 
of a fallen tree. But there was no trace whatever 
of the individual who had placed me there. 


As I wag trying to gain ap upright position, 
old Cato made his appearance, alive apd well, 
except that, like myself, he had been considerably 
bruised, and had been put through a very severe 
course of hydropathic treatment very much 
against his will. 

Oar surprise at seeing each other was mutual, 
for each one had regarded the other as lost. The 


old man was unfeignedly rejoiced to see me, and 
testified his delight in the somewhat extravagant 
manner common to all his race. He had been 
saved by coming in contact with a tree which had 
been blown down so as to fall out into the midst 
of the stream, while the root remained upon the 


bank. He had managed to clamber up upon the 
trank, and then crawl ashore. 

Both the horses had gone down with the cur- 
rent, and we supposed them to be lost. But after 
I had recovered somewhat, and when we began 
slowly to make our way homeward, we had ad- 
vanced but a few rods when we fell in with Tu- 


lip, standing quietly hitched to the branch of a 
tree, and apparently but little the worse for her 
ducking. Who had rescued her from the torrent 
and hitched her there? The same person, un- 
doubtedly, who had saved my life. But who 
was that ? Neither Cato nor I had the least idea, 
The colt was subsequently found, far down the 
stream, without saddle or bridle, and seriously, 
though not fatally, injured. The distance we had 
to go was only about three miles, but it was a 
tedious journey, for we were both very sore and 
much exhausted. Still, however, I contrived to 
conceal from my mother the serious nature of the 
accident, and my narrow escape from drowning. 


One Saturday afternoon, about two months 
after the occurrences just noticed, I strolled out 
to Garritburn, as Mr. Kerne’s place was called, 
and paid a visit to old Cato. I found the old 
man busily engaged in one of the favorite occa- 
pations, I might say recreations, of the Virginia 
negro—I mean broom-making. He put away 
his work immediately, however, and, in accord- 
ance with a promise previously given, accompa- 
nied me on an angling expedition. Indeed, this 
was an occupation which he liked still better 
than the other, and one that he particularly 
excelled in. 

As we returned to his cabin, just as it was 
growing dark, I recurred to the subject which 
was ever uppermost in my thoughts, and asked 
the old man a number of questions about my 
parents, particularly about my father; but the 
answers were no more satisfactory than those I 
had heretofore received. With a feeling of dis- 
appointment and vexation such as I had often 
before experienced, I exclaimed, just as we 
reached old Cato’s door : 

“Ido wish I could get somebody to tell me 
something about my father and mother!” 

“T7'll tell you about them,” said a deep-toned 
voice, close at hand ; “‘ your mother is a strum- 
pet, and your father was a murderer!” 

A mocking, fiendish laugh accompanied these 
terrible words. The speaker was Garrit Kerne. 
He was just turning one of the corners of the 
cabin, and his sneering features were barely vis- 
ible in the fast deepening twilight, as his person 
came into view. 

Boy as I was, my blood boiled like molten 
lava. I had always idolized my mother, whose 
only child I was, and though I did not then more 
than half understand the insult offered to her, I 
knew that it was an insult, and that was enough. 
Before my design could be suspected, I whirled 
my hickory fishing-rod (or rather pole) round 
my head, and struck the lawyer full in the face 
with the heavy butt end of it, 

Kerne was so flustered and bewildered that I 
might easily have escaped if I had tried; but I 
was too thoroughly enraged to think of such a 
thing. All my faculties were absorbed in en- 
deavoring to repeat the blow. In this I only 
partially succeeded ; he canght the rod, just as 
it reached his head, and turned it aside, but not 
until after it had hit him, and with considerable 
force. 

With a how! of niingled pain, rage and aston- 
ishment, he wrenched the pole from my hands, 
and sprang upon me, brandishing a bowie-knife, 
which he had drawn from his bosom. Dark as 
it now was, I saw murder in the lurid gleam of 
his eye, and in the demoniacal scowl which set- 
tled on bis cadaverous brow, and I felt sure that 
my last hour had come. 

The knife had descended more than half way 
towards my heart, when suddenly I saw an arm 
and a clenched hand looming up out of the dark- 
ness, and the next moment my antagonist fell to 
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the ground like a slaughtered ox. The instant 
I assured myself that my enemy was hors de com- 
bat, I turned to seek the owner of the hand and 
arm which had rendered me such essential ser- 
vice—but there was nobody there. Nothing 
could be either seen or heard. 

“ Where didhe go to, granddaddy ?” I eagerly 
asked, as I turned towards the cabin. 

Cato did not even know whom I meant. He 
had gone into his cabin but a few seconds before 
his master spoke, and appeared at the door again 
just as I asked him the above question. He had 
seen nobody. As soon as I explained to him 
what had happened, he exclaimed, in great 
agitation : 

“Run, Mas’ Johnnie !—for de Lord’s sake 
run, and git outen marster’s way afore he comes 
to agin! He'll murder you ef he ketches you, 
honey ; indeed an’ ’deed he will. For de love 


of heaven, keep outen his way—dat’s a good 
chile. And ’member dis, Mas’ Johnnie, ef you 


gits into trouble, or any of your kin, jist come 
to old Cater, and mebbe de ole nigger kin do 
sumpino for you.” 

Partly in consequence of Cato’s entreaties, and 


partly in the hope of overtaking the owner of 
the mysterious arm which had interposed so ef- 
fectually in my behalf, I left the place and started 
at full speed on the road to the court-house, 
which the object of'my search would probably 
take. I soon met a negro boy, however, and as- 
certained from him that no one had passed in 
that direction. 

It was now quite dark, and a search in any 
other quarter would be wholly useless ; so that I 
was obliged to remain in utter ignorance of 
everything relating to this person, who had be- 
come an object of intense interest to me, and 
who, I felt persuaded, was identical with him 
who had rescued me from drowning. 

Notwithstanding my extreme youth at the time 
of their occurrence, I can remember these inci- 
dents, and others connected with them, as if 
they had taken place yesterday. This is owing, 
of course, to the vivid impression which they 
necessarily made upon my youthful mind, which 
stamped them on my memory indelibly. 

Mach to my surprise, the first time I saw Mr. 
Kerne after the above-mentioned affair, I could 
not have discovered, from his manner, that he 
even remembered it. His subtle knavery was far 
too deep for my unsophisticated mind to fathom, 
and I actually came to the conclusion that he 
was not likely to take any farther notice of it. 
And he might suffer such a thing to slamber for 
many long years. He was not at all unlikely to 
do so. But the sun that set to-day is not more 
certain to rise to morrow, than was that wily vil- 
lain, sooner or later, to compass his revenge. 

In the meantime, what this man had said of 
my parents had caused me more poignant misery 
than any physical injury he could possibly have 
inflicted upon me. 1 was exceedingly sensitive, 
and I doubt if I would have felt such a thing 
more keenly at any subsequent period of my ex- 
istence. I had not a particle of faith in anything 
that Kerne had said, but I thought that others 
might have, and believed that there must be 
some sort of an appearance of a foundation for 
these horrible charges. I brooded over this mel- 
ancholy sudject until my thoughts almost drove 
me distracted. 

When I was twelve years old, and the very 
day before my birthday, I rode home from the 
court house, alone, on an imperfectly broken 
horse, which had been sent for me without my 
mother’s knowledge. About five miles from the 
village was a trough, into which the water was 
conveyed from a neighboring spring, and was 
constantly running. In my journeys to and fro, 
I was in the habit of stopping at this place to pro- 
cure water for myself and my horse. 

On this occasion, I fuund a man standing near 
the trough eating chestnats. He told me he had 
gathered them from a tree but a little way off, 
which he pointed out to me, and offered to hold 
the horse while I went to get some. I fvolishly 
accepted his offer, visited the tree, and staid there 
long enough to fill my pockets. 

When I returned, the stranger was very 
officious in assisting me to mount, but immedi- 
ately afterwards sprung into the saddle of his 
own horse, which he had held by the bridle, and 
rode rapidly away. I observed also a very fine 
looking mare hitched near the trough. 

To my great astonishment, I had hardly set- 
tled myself in my seat, when my horse began to 
rear and plunge and kick most furiously, and 
finally took the bit in his teeth, and started off at 
the very top of his speed, taking an old wagon 


track, across a common, instead of the high road. 
I soon lost all control of the animal, which ap- 
peared to become more and more frightened, and 
to run faster and faster every minute. I found 
it impossible to make him swerve from the course 
he was pursuing, and I shuddered with appre- 
hension when I remembered what mast be its ter- 
mination. The common, in that direction, was 
bounded by the river in which I had so nearly 
been drowned, the bank of which, at that place, 
was a rocky precipice, with a sheer perpendicular 
descent of little less than a hundred feet. 

My horse was making directly for this fearful 
precipice, and apparently increasing his frantic 
speed at every stride. I felt sure that no power 
on eartM could save me, and with an agonized 
ery to God for mercy, I shut my eyes and await- 
ed the awful plunge into eternity. 

It seemed an age of waiting—and yet the 
dreaded moment came not. Then I began to 
fancy, though I was still afraid to believe it, that 
my horse was relaxing his speed. I pulled, with 
all my strength, at the bridie-rein, and, to my in- 
finite surprise and joy, he stood stock still. I 
opened my eyes, and there I was, safe and sound, 


but within less than ten feet of the precipice. I 
was perfectly astounded. My escape appeared 
to me to be little short of a miracle. But a negro, 
who rode by, enabled me to explain the seeming 
mystery. He had seen the whole affair, from 
the top of a hill, about a quarter of a mile off. 
He saw a man on horseback riding after me at a 
furious rate. Presently he overtook me, did 
something to my horse which quieted him, and 
then rode away again at the same headlong 
speed. 

Riding slowly backwards, the way I came, I 
soon discovered both a confirmation and an ex- 
planation of the negro’s statement. Lying on 
the ground was a large bunch of thistles, with a 
bit of twine string attached to them. Fastened 
to my horse’s crupper was a piece of a similar 
string, from which the piece attached to the this- 
tles had evidently been severed. It followed, of 
course, that the thistles had been tied to the crup- 
per, and had no doubt been left dangling down 
in such a manner as to irritate the horse almost 
to madness, as soon as he began to move. 

This was a sufficiently satisfactory explanation 
oi the strange escapade of my half-maddened 
nag, which had doubtless been relieved of its ir- 
ritating incumbrance by the person whom the 
negro saw riding after me. He had evidently 
come close up behind me, cut the string to which 
the thistles were tied, and then scampered off 
again as fast as possible. 

But who was he? Where did he come from ? 
What was his motive for getting out of the way 
with such extraordinary rapidity ? And who was 
the miscreant who had so nearly succeeded in 
destroying me? These were questions to which 
there seemed very little hope of obtaining any- 
thing like satisfactory answers. I rode quietly 
home, and contrived to conceal from my mother 
this affair, as 1 had done the others which had so 
neariy proved fatal to me. 


To particularize all the trials of my uphappy 
boyhood would fill a volume. The limits to 
which I am restricted make it necessary for me 
to pass over several successive years, and come 
at once to the catastrophe of my story. These 
years were not spent at home nor at the court- 
house. At the age of twelve, my mother re- 
moved me, very much against my will, to a dis- 
tant school, where I remained till I was fifteen, 
making only one short visit to Chincopins each 
year. My mother, however, came to see me 
frequently. 

During this time, there was more than one in- 
cident which showed that some secret spirit of 
unsated malevolence was still at work, aiming to 
torture me with perpetually recurring dangers 
and difficulties, rather than to crush me outright ; 
and there were also others to indicate the pres- 
ence of some equally mysterious and indefati- 
gable agency of love and kindness, always hov- 
ering over me. 

When I was nearly fifteen, I left the prepar- 
atory school to enter the University of Virginia, 
and I was forced to spend a few weeks at home. 
The third night after my arriva! at Chincopins, I 
was kept awake by the toothache. It was very 
warm weather, and I sat a long time at the open 
window of my chamber waiting for the dawn to 
appear. 

Suddenly, in the deep stillness of the night, I 
heard a creaking of the steps of an outeide stair- 
case, which communicated with the rooms in the 
back part of the house. Then I saw a long 


shadow thrown upon the moon-lit ground, and 
then followed a tall, stalwart-looking man, 
emerging from the darkness, and gliding swifily 
though stealthily away. 

I ran rapidly down stairs and into the open 
air, but the man had disappeared. I returned to 
my room with the intention of speaking to my 
mother on the subject as soon as she appeared. 
In the meantime, as soon as it was light enough, 
I took up a book to try to while away the time. 
It was a new novel which I had been reading for 
two days past. When I opened the volume, a 
note fell out of it. It was addressed to myself. 
I snatched it up and read as follows : 

“ That you may not be ignorant of what every 
one here knows, except yourself, I take this 
method of informing you that your mother has 
been, for a long time, in the habit of receiving 
into her chamber, by night, a negro man, who 
com:s about midnight, and leaves in the morn- 


ing before day. He makes his entrance and exit 
by the little back stairs, and through a secret 
door, communicating with them, which has been 
cut in the western wall of your mother’s cham- 
ber. He came last night, and will probably 
come again to night.” 


That was all. There was no signature. I 
crushed the note in my clenched hand; and O, 
what would I not have given for the opportunity 
to crush its vile author in a similar manner! If 
death, in the most terrific form he ever wore, had 
approached me at that moment, I am very sure 
that not even the instinct of self-preservation 
would have induced me to take one step to avoid 
him. 

A sword, more terrible far than that which 
Damocles dreaded, had been hanging over me 
by a single hair, almost ever since my childhood. 
It had now fallen; and though I was still alive 
and capable of suffering, I felt that in destroying 
my happiness forever, it had slain by far the bet- 
ter part of my existence. 

The air of the house seemed to suffocate me. 
Irushed forth, plunged into a pine forest which 
led to the mountains, and wandered all day, 
without aim or object, till physical exhaustion 
induced me to return. It had been dark for sev- 
eral hours, arf I stole quietly to my chamber 
without any one having observed me. 

I was greatly fatigued. As far as my body 
was concerned, the storm of passion had subsid 
ed, and an enforced calm was the consequence ; 
but, like the ocean when the first fury of the 
gale has spent itself, my unhappy soul was still 
tossing and heaving with undiminished excite- 
ment. I waited till about a quarter before twelve, 
and then, with slippered feet and noiseless tread, 
I stole quietly to the little room adjoining my 
mother’s chamber, in the wall of which the secret 
door was said to have been made. 

This apartment was used as a lumber-room, 
and contained various articles of furniture and 
other matters. The moon shone in at one of the 
windows, and enabled me, after some searching, 
to.tind the door in question. It was hidden be- 
hind an old book-case, which, however, ran upon 
casters, and was readily moved and replaced 
again. 

Having made this discovery, I placed myself 
behind a pile of old curtains, which had been 
thrown carelessly across a dilapidated clothes- 
horse, and remained there silently on the watch. 
I had not long to wait. In fifteen minutes, per- 
haps, I heard a stealthy step upon the outsidy 
stairs, and then in the adjoining passage, an 
then the outer door of the room. opened and in 
walked a tall, broad shouldered black man, 
heavy and muscular. 

Faint as were my hopes that my gloomy fore- 
bodings might not be realized, this confirmation 
of my worst fears was a terrible shock. I reeled 
as if I had received a stunning blow, and my 
heart throbbed with anguish till I thought it 
would burst, and but for the relief of a copious 
flood of tears, it appeared to me that I must have 
died upon the spot. 

The midnight intruder cautiously displaced 
the book-case, produced a key from his pocket, 
opened the door, pulled the book-case back into 
its place again as far as possible, and disappeared 
within my mother’s chamber, leaving the door 
untastened. Choking back my tears, and clench- 
ing my teeth with a ferocity which I had never 
known before, I silently followed. A lamp was 
burning in my mother’s room, and by its light I 
saw her, in her night-dress, sitting on a the 
negro’s arms around her, and her head reclining 
on his bosom. 

With a howl so unearthly that it seemed to me 
as if all the wolves of the forest had helped me 
to utter it, I drew a knife and aimed it at the 
negro’s heart. My mother shrieked and sprang 


directly in the way of the knife, so that it would 
inevitably have entered her breast if her compan- 
ion had not caught my wrist in time to arrest it. 
Terrified and half senseless she sank upon the 
sofa, while the black man seized my other arm 
and advanced with me towards the lamp, till its 


light fell full and strong upon my face. He then 
said: . 

“John, do I look like a negro 

I gazed at him as if my whole soul was in my 
eyes. The skin was of the deepest negro tinge, 
but the voice and features were unquestionably 
those of a white man. 

‘In Heaven’s name, theh,” cried I, “ who are 
you ?” 

“An innocent man, who, for fourteen miser- 
able years, has been proscribed and hunted like 
a beast of prey, compelled to visit his wife by 


stealth, in the disguise of a slave, and to remain 
a stranger to his only child.” 

The truth flashed upon me like lightning, and 
I rushed into my father's arms! 

I saw it all at a glance, and the revulsion of 
feeling was so great, that for the moment it un- 
manned me more than anything that had pre- 
viously happened. Joy fiiled my heart to burst- 
ing. I felt, intuitively, that my father was inno- 
cent, and the burden which, almost ever since 
my infancy, had weighed down my young spirit 
to the dust, was instantaneously removed, and 
when the first shock was over, I felt a lightness, 
a buoyancy, such as I had never even dreamed 
of before. 

The scene which followed I will not dwell 
upon. I was soon made acquainted with all 
those things with regard to which I had been so 
painfully puzzled, and received many explana- 
tions which the reader’s imagination will enable 
him to supply. The most important points of 
this information I would have had, at any rate, 
in a day or two. Up to this time I had been 
thought too young to be entrusted with secrets 
which were matters of life and death. But, be- 
fore I should leave for college, it was resolved 
that I should be informed of everything. 

William Waldron and my father were rival 
candidates for my mother’s hand, but openly and 
generously so. Garrit Kerne was the secret rival 
and bitter enemy of both ; and it was afterwards 
known that he had made a sulemn vow to com- 
pass their destruction. Supposing at first that 
Waldron was the favored one, Kerne took an op- 
portunity to attack him, unawares, with deadly 
weapons ; but with a pocket knife he so defended 
himself that Kerne came out of the fray almost 
cut to pieces. He lost a great deal of blood, and 
ever afterwards looked like a corpse. 

While Kerne was disabled and in bed, my 
father and mother were married. As soon as he 
was able to get about again, he contrived to 
bring about the unwitnessed duel between Wal- 
dron and my father. The latter had intended to 
fire in the air, but, by a most unlucky mischance, 
his pistol went off accidentally, and, to his life- 
long regret, caused the death of his antagonist. 
The duel was not really without ‘witnesses, for 
Kerne contrived to see all that happened, and he 
swore positively that my father had shot Wal- 
dron deliberately and intentionally. 

The day after the encounter, sorrow and ex- 
citement threw my father into a raging fever, 
with symptoms of inflammation of the brain, 
and he lay dangerously ill for many days. His 
physician, who was also his most intimate friend, 
learned that he would be arrested and tried for 
murder as soon as be should sufficiently recover. 
His conviction was certain, and the physician, 
who was firmly persuaded of his innocence, con- 
cocted a plan for enacting a sham death and fu- 
neral. This plan was successfully carried out, 
and the object of it, who was really but half con- 
scious of what was going on, allowed them to do 


as they pleased. 

The result was that my father was secretly 
conveyed to a retired spot in the island of Cuba, 
every one but the physician, one other friend, 
and my mother, believing him to be dead. He 
was a man of uncommon strength and energy, 
both of mind and body, and his family affections 
were as strong as either his frame or his charac- 
ter. Such a man was not likely to be deterred, 
even by fear of death, from visiting his wife and 
child. He stained his skin black, aad otherwise 
effectually disguised himself, and then, travelling 
principally by night, managed to reach his aative 
county and take up his abode in a cavern in the 
mountains, known only to himself, and which 
could never be discovered, unless by accident. 
In this secret fastness he dwelt, during his fre- 
quent visits to the United States, visiting his o'd 
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home only by night, but making it his daily busi- 
ness to hover around and protect hisson. Making 
this almost his sole study, he was enabled to de- 
tect and defeat many of the machinations of his 
and my own arch-enemy, Kerne. Finally he be- 
came persuaded that the lawyer had begun to 
suspect his secret, and that he had spies in the 
house, among my mother’s servants. We were 
to hold a family council the next night, and de- 
cide what was best to be done. 

The hours of the night flew rapidly away, and 
we were at length compelled to separate. I de- 
écended the outer stairs with my father, and at 
the bottom saw him step into the arms of a party 
of constables, headed by Garrit Kerne, by whom 
he was borne away to the county jail. As soon 
as I could leave my half-distracted mother, I 
mounted my horse and rode off to the cabin of 
Granddaddy Cato. What I hoped to gain by 
this visit was not very clear, even to myself; but, 
from the moment of my father’s capture, his 
words had been ringing in my ears: “ Ef you 
gits into trouble, or any of your kin, jist come to 
ole Cater, and mebbe de ole nigger kin do sumpin 
for you.” And now I was resolved to see him, 
though I had but a faint hope of any advantage 
to be derived, in any way, from the interview. 

I found the old man at home, and very little 
altered. He was not mach surprised at the news 
I brought, and I fancied that he had not been 
without a suspicion of the truth. He told me 
that he believed his master would kill him if he 
told what he knew, but he was resolved to do it 
It was easy to see that he re- 
proached himself for not having done this long 
before, and that his tenderness towards me re- 
sulted from his wish to make some sort of resti- 
tution to at least one member of the family. 

He said that his former master, William Wal- 
dron, had died in his arms, and had with his 
latest breath, declared his conviction of my fath- 
er’s innocence. Kerne, however, had threatened 
to kill him if he divulged this secret, and had 
purchased him solely with the view of securing 
his silence, by getting him in his power. 

I was very glad to hear this statement ; but as 
Cato was not a competent witness in the case, it 
would not save my father. While I was think- 
ing it over, the old negro produced, from one 
corner of a shed attached to his cabin, where 
it had been buried since the day of his late mas- 
ter’s death, a small tin box, containing a number 
of papers, which he exhibited to me, though he 
was altogether ignorant of their contents. 
Among them I found a note from my father, 
from which it was abundantly evident that the 
proposal to fight without seconds, or witnesses of 
any sort, came originally from Waldron himself. 

Seeing nothing else that interested me, I put 
the letters, etc., back in the box from which I 
had withdrawn them. In the act of doing this, 
a small scrap of paper, with writing on it, fell 
from my band and fluttered down to the floor. 
I picked it up and carelessly glanced over it. 
The writing was in pencil and hardly legible, but 
with some difficulty I made out the following 
words : 

“I hereby declare that the mortal wound 
which I have just received was the result of the 
accidental discharge of a pirtol in the hand of my 
antagonist. Signed, Wa. Wavpron.” 

Poor Cato, who knew nothing of the impor- 
tance of these lines, thought that I had suddenly 


become demented, so extravagantly did I behave aq, 


in the first wild exuberance of my joy. I both 
hugged and kissed the old negro ; I laughed, and 
wept, and danced, and shouted, like a veritable 
bedlamite ; then mounted my horse and rode to 
the court-horse, with all the speed that whip 
and spur, most actively emp'oyed, were capable 
of developing. 

My father’s case never came to trial. It was 
dismissed by the examining court the moment 
Waldron’s note was exhibited, and the hand- 
writing proved ; and it was only by a precipitate 
flight that Garrit Kerne saved himself from a 
coat of tar and feathers, if not something worse. 
Granddaddy Cato was transferred to a comfort- 
able cottage at Chincopins, where he still lives, 
though more than a hundred years old; and, to 
this day, nothing can be found to please him bet- 
ter than a good long gossip on the subject of 
“My Boyhood’s Trials.” 

We sacrifice the present in tting the 
that has already gone, and 
selves about the future that has not yet come. 
It is pretty much the same with a widow. Be- 
tween the husband she has lost and the husband 
sht is expecting, her days are spent in alternately 
sighing over what she cannot change and what 
she cannot command. 


THE BANISHED WIFE. 


My son, you have often expressed surprise at 
the deep and abiding unhappiness that has ac- 
companied me through life. To call it melan- 
choly, would be to give it too soft, too holy a 
name ; for the restless yearning that has driven 
me from country to country, from city to city, 
had nothing about it of that tender and brooding 
frame of mind. From you, Charles, I have had 
bo concealment except upon this subject ; nor 
did this concealment arise from any plan of se- 
crecy, so much as from a shrinking of the heart 
from the task of laying open its deep and self- 
inflicted wounds, and the gnawing of the hidden 
tooth—remorse. 

I know that when I am gone, there will not be 
wanting many to give you different and garbled 
accounts of that period, that left these disastrous 
effects upon my life, and deprived you of the 
companionship and guardianship of an angel— 
leaving your tortured heart to select its own vis- 
ion from the many presented. That time is not 
far distant. Iam the victim of a vital disease, 
that must soon destroy me, and I am not willing 
that you should judge me when I am no more, 
as others do, from appearances, even if favorable 
to me; I would have you know the truth, de- 
pending on your affection fo» forgiveness and 
even sympathy. I lay before you, with unvar- 
nished veracity, the events that determined the 
coloring of my whole existence. If only as a 
warning against the common error ot man, I 
hope this faithful exposition of feelings and of 
deeds will be of service to you; against that er- 
ror which inculcated from the cradle, and contin- 
ued to the tomb—a remnant of barbarity, a fit 
companion for slavery, which inculcates the infe- 
riority of woman to man; which impresses upon 
us the idea, that in the marriage ties there is no 
equality, and that the husband is the master of 
the wife, instead of her guide and counsellor. It 
is even believed that this state of things ensures 
her happiness, and that, spaniel-like, she loves 
better the hand that oppresses, than that which 
caresses her. All this is false to nature herself, 
and if ever true, only rendered so by the degra- 
dation of a narrow and artificial education. 
Where natural resources are developed, respon- 
sibility incurred, self-reliances early felt, women 
often exhibit a pride, a firmness, a perseverance, 
a high sense of woman, that puts manhood to 
the blush. 

Your mother was of these—years have 
quenched the enthusiasm of my spirit, and my 
imagination is feeble, if not extinct ; yet, through 
the long vista of years, and across the wide 
waste of tombs, I see her still, the most beautiful, 
the most graceful of beings, as she was the truest, 
the most noble and dutiful. Nothing of this rare 
loveliness has fallen on you, my son, unless it be 
sufficient to temper in your features the repulsive 
harshness of my own; but there is another, a 
stranger to you (yet tow near !), who has inher- 
ited much of her personal beauty. When you 
see Edward Leonard, you may form some idea 
of the proud sweetness of her countenance, of 
her perfect and intellectual features, of her slen- 
der and graceful form; yet in this they differ— 
he is dark and pale ; she had a fair and most ex- 
pressive complexion. The blood seemed never 
quiet in her cheek; it went, it came, like the 
flickering of a lamp; and the veins upon her 
row and throat reminded one of the most del- 
icate tracery of a flower. 


I was an only son. My mother died early, yet 
not before she had impressed on my mind the 
bitterness of her own lot. Ido not remember 
her face accurately ; to me certainly it was not 
repulsive; yet she would often bewail the strange 
plainness of her features and of mine, as a mis- 
fortune too bitter for endurance. She would fre- 
quently say to me, “ Our fate, my Son, is never 
to be loved for ourselves alone. The woman 
who accepts your hand will be influenced by mer- 
cenary motives, or some other equally selfish. 
Never marry. Close every avenue of your heart 
against prepossessions of this sort, and turn your 
mind to fame. Ambition rewards with equal im- 
partiality the ugly and the beautiful.” It was a 
morbid state of feeling with her, caused by her 
own unhappy union. My father, a handsome 
and accomplished man, but cold and unfeeling, 
never loved her, and had sought her in marriage, 
mosj probably for the sake of her large fortune ; 
and as she had the misfortune to be passionately 
attached to him, her doom was the more wretched. 
I have heard she died of a broken heart. I in- 
herited her gloomy temper, with her personal 
appearance, and a suspicion, which had been en- 


gendered in my mind by what she had told me 
‘of her own experience of life. 

My tather, from the very possession of these 
personal advantages denied to my mother, set 
the same false value on externals that she did, in 
her despair. My homeliness and awkwardness 
were subjects of mortification to him, and of 
constant taunts to me; he never loved me, and 
when half of my mother’s estate was taken from 
his possession at her death, to be placed under 
guardians for my benefit, the feeling was in- 
creased to one of positive dislike. It was a great 
relief to my mind when my college life separated 
us, nor did we ever meet again, except once, cas- 
ually; he went abroad about the time I gradu- 
ated, and remained there until he died, leaving 
me withouta guide, or friend, save those the law 
appointed for the safe-keeping of my property. 
But the desire to lead an honorable life, and to 
rise to eminence, had been early implanted in 
my mind by my unhappy mother, nor did her 
lessons fail now to impress me. The distrust I 
had always felt with regard to my manners and 
appearance kept me entirely aloof from woman’s 
society, so that I continued until late in life to 
have all the diffidence and inexperience of boy- 
hood, nor had I ever dreamed of love until I 
was nearly thirty years old. At that time I had 
risen to some eminence in my profession, and 
had served in many public capacities in my 
native county. 

It was in passing through a village in the 
south that I first saw your mother. I was on 
horseback, and, never particular in my dress, it 
was sadly neglected and travel-worn on that oc- 
easion. The weather was warm, though still in 
early spring—and I was covered with dust, and 
almost exhausted from thirst, the country 
through which I had passed that morning being 
devoid of water. In the suburbs of the small 
town | was entering, I was attracted by a shaded 
spring, enclosed by a low fence, and but little re- 
moved from the roadside. A group of children 
were standing near the stone wall built around 
it, and a young woman was serving them with 
water in turn, from a small earthern jug. The 
picture was one of extreme simplicity. I cer- 
tainly had no reason to suppose my fate was 
bound up in it, and without any other impulse 
than that of necessity, I dismounted from my 
horse and approached the spring. 

“Tam suffering from thirst,” I said. “ Will 
you be good enough to give me a draught of 
your cool spring water?” 

* Certainly,” was the frank reply; and de- 
scending a flight of stone steps, the young girl 
to whom I had addressed myself stooped down 
to dip it up, and returned with a pitcher full of 
the cool beverage, which I emptied at a draught. 
She laughed as she received the empty jug from 
my hand. “ You are indeed thirsty,” she said ; 
“‘ will you have more ?” 

I declined ; but my eye was riveted on her 
open and lovely countenance with a strange feel- 
ing of delight and admiration. Seeing that I 
lingered, she attributed it to fatigue, for she said, 
“Rest here in the shade as long as it is agreeable 
to you. Come children, it is time we should re- 
turn to school.” And marshalling her little band 
through the lane that led back from the spring to 
a low white cottage, surrounded by willow trees, 
she disappeared in its vine-covered porch. 

I gazed long after that vision of youth and 
beauty, then pursued my way to the village inn, 
and my first inquiry was of her, the young 
schoolmistress. 

“Her name was Raymond,” they told me; 
“she is a daughter of the late Counsellor Ray- 
mond ; he died a bankrupt, and it is thus she 
supports an aged mother and herself. She has 
refused, it is said, many offers of assistance, and 
is as good as she is independent and beautiful.” 

I had an indistinct recollection of having seen 
Counsellor Raymond, when a child, at my grand- 
father’s house; I had heard him spoken of al- 
ways a8 a man eminent in every way, and had 
listened to his praises with great interest. It 
seemed a hard and singular fate that the widow 
and the orphan of such a man should be buried 
in obscurity, and doomed to toil for bread. A 
project flashed across my mind. “It may yet 
be my good fortune,” I thought, “to restore 
them to their former position. I will seek that 
lovely being as my wife; for already I love her 
—yes, love at first sight is no fable, as I have 
hitherto thought it, and I feel already all the mo- 

“notony of my lonely and selfish existence more 
keenly than ever.” But the suspicion instilled 
into my heart by my unhappy mother broke 
harshly on the dream of affection that rose be- 


fore me. “ You will never be loved,” rang in 
my ears ; the words “ mercenary motives will in- 
fluence the woman that accepts your hand,” re- 
curred to me with melancholy force, and bowing 
my head on my hands, I sat for a while in cold 
and crushing humility of spirit—I, upon whom 
men looked as proud and unbending, wept tears 
of anguish over my solitary doom. 

“This is weak and unmanly,” I thought, 
brightening up; “ that prophecy in which I have 
trusted hitherto with such superstitious faith may 
after all have been only the utterance of misery. 
I will no longer be controlled by it; I will con- 
ceal my station and my name, and this once stake 
everything on a single die. ‘Fhen if disappoint- 
ment must follow, I trust I shall bear it with 
courage ; nor can my life be more dreary and 
cold then than now.” The long vacation in the 
law courts gave me time to carry out my plan, 
nor was I personally known to any one in the 
village, whose recognition might baffle my 
disguise. 

It was evening when I entered the low porch 
of Mrs. Raymond’s residence, and introducing 
myself to the venerable lady before me as Mr. 
Temple—this name was dearer to me than any 
other as my mother’s, and was indeed my own— 
I stated at once that it was my wish to pass some 
time in the village, in the pursuit of studies 
which demanded retirement. I had been struck 
by the beauty of the cottage, and a wish to be- 
come an inmate had taken possession of my fan- 
cy. The name of Raymond too, so familiar to 
my boybood, had struck me pleasantly in that 
place of strangers; of Mr. Raymond I had 
heard so often from William Temple, his old 
friend, that I could not feel myself wholly un- 
acquainted with his tamily. 

“William Temple!” said Mrs. Raymond. 
“ Are you indeed related to him, as your name 
would lead me to think?” Then, without wait- 
ing for an answer, she said ; “ Your resemblance 
to him is strong; you might pass for his grand- 
son ;—but this cannot be; he had no son, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Herbert, I believe, died 
childless.” 

“T am related to him,” I said, “and as the 
last of the name, received from him as my inher- 
itance this portrait of himself,” at the same time 
showing her @ miniature resemblance of my 
grandfather, which I always wore. She recog- 
nized it a glance, and seemed for a time absorbed 
by the associations it produced in her memory. 
I will not dwell upon the hesitation, the doubt 
with which my offer, though urged under cir- 
cumstances so favorable, was at first received. 


“We have one small quiet room,” she said, 
“which has been vacant for more than two years ; 
but as a link between me and the past, and for 
the sake of the name you bear, I would gladly 
receive you, were I not afraid of giving pain to 
Lucia.” 

My heart beat high. “ You have a daughter ?”’ 
I asked. 

“ But one child now,” she replied, and the deep 
smothered sigh that accompanied these words 
spoke but too plainly of anguish and bereave- 
ment. I scarce know how it was, but after the 
probation of a few days, my tongue found elo- 
quence enough to persuade that mournful lady to 
admit me as a member of her household. 

“Lucia long objected,” she said, “ to the ad- 
mission of any occupant into Arthur’s room,” 
alluding to the son she had lost ; “‘ but when she 
found my heart was rather set on the matter, she 
yielded without another word. So come to-mor- 
row, Mr. Temple,” said she, “and join us at 
breakfast. You will find our mode of living, I 
fear, more frugal and humble than you have been 
accustomed 

I murmured something of such having long 
been my habit, through necessity; and there I 
spoke truly, for I was of a constitution that nev- 
er permitted me to indulge in sumptuous living ; 
but she attributed the word necessify to another 
source, and remarked : “ You will not then feel, 
as I have done, the bitterness of change.” 

When I entered the small breakfast-room of 
Mrs. Raymond on the following morning, Lucia 
was already seated at the table making the cof- 
fee. This was the first time I had seen her since 
I received the pitcher of water from her hands. 
She received me without any mark of recogni- 
tion, coldly, yet with courtesy. She had not oeb- 
served my face, as I did hers. The very dress 
she wore on that morning of my first domicil- 
iation under her mother’s roof—that simple blue 
gingham gown, made to the throat, with the 
white collar turning over it, and confined by a 
belt of the same material round her slender waist 
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—the very fashion of her braided hair, wound in 
dark shining masses around her beautiful head, 
in a negligent yet graceful style peculiarly her 
own—I remember still with the same admiration, 
the same sacred purity, with which they im- 
pressed me then. Reserved as she was to me, 
she was still perfectly at her ease ; but I, striving 
vainly to appear self-possessed, had never before 
been half so embarrassed—so awkward—so un- 
successful in my absurd attempts to be agreeable. 
When the meal was over she withdrew to her 
schoolroom, and I saw but little of her face dur- 
ing the remainder of that day and many succeed- 
ing ones. In the course of time a better under- 
standing grew up between us, and she treated me 
with a good-humored frankness, in which, how- 
ever, there was nothing flattering to my self- 
love,—nothing on which I could ground a hope. 
Yet, in spite of hope, I loved her on, more and 
more passionately, yet with a strange restraint, 
which checked the avowal ever on my tongue, 
and forbade me to use even the commonest and 
most permitted language of compliment. 

This state of things could not always con- 
tinae—the wild tumult of my feelings—my sleep- 
less nights—my days of anxiety and wretched- 
ness at last produced their effect, and I fell ill of 
a violent and delirious fever. During this pe- 
riod I was nursed with unfaltering devotion by 
Mrs. Raymond and her daughter, and through 
their tender ministry I recovered, after my life 
had been despaired of by the physicians. Un- 
conscious of the indiscretions of my illness, I 
was surprised and wounded to find on my recov- 
ery an icy veil drawn again over Lucia’s manner 
towards me; and at last, in my anxiety to know 

he cause, I applied to Mrs. Raymond. It was 
long before I could elicit even from her the se- 
cret of her daughter’s reserve. At last, she 
hinted, with the utmost delicacy, at expressions 
which had escaped my lips in the delirium of 
fever, avowing sentiments towards Lucia which 
she knew not whether to consider the mere cre- 
ations of the fever, or something deeper and more 
serious. 

“Feeling,” said Mrs. Raymond, “that she 
could not reply to these avowals of passion, if 
earnest, she has thought it best, in consequence 
of the embarrassing situation they have placed 
her in, that you should part—at least for the 
present.” 

“I will hear this sentence from her own lips,” 
I said; “none other shall seal my fate,” and 
rushing wildly from the apartment, I followed 
her to the small shaded arbor, where she was in 
the habit of passing her few hours of evening 
leisure. I was no longer embarrassed—no lon- 
ger irresolute ; desperation made me bold—I ap- 
proached her abruptly. 

“ Lucia, I leave you to-day,” I said, “and by 
your commands, if I understand aright. Speak 
to me, is it true?” 

“Tt is my wish, Mr. Temple,” she replied, 
with firmness, yet coloring deeply as she spoke. 

“You scorn my love, then,” I said, in low 
and broken accents ; “you spurn me from you 
as one unworthy to aspire to your affection. 
Answer me—tell me the very worst !” 

“ This is so sudden,” she replied, “ so strange ; 
I have not thought of this before. I knew not 
what to think of your expressions in illness. I 
never considered them serious. I only felt they 
would render me uncomfortable in your presence, 
and I thought indeed it was better you should 
go—better for us both.” 

I cast myself wildly at her feet, and poured 
forth my passionate love. I spoke of that first 
meeting at the spring—of my growing affection 
from that hour. I promised the devotion of a 
life’s eternal tenderness. I implored her not to 
reject me, by every hope of happiness I possessed. 
I paused, and looking upon her face, I saw that 
she wept. 

“I thank you,” she said; “I appreciate your 
generosity, and as I well believe, sincere de- 
votion; but, Mr. Temple, I cannot return it 
now, a8 it ought to be returned. I esteem—I re- 
spect you—I admire you—you possess my deep- 
est friendship ; but I must not deceive you—I 
cannot give you more, not now at least—not 
now. I can but repeat, it is better we should 
part.” 

“Will you permit me to hope?” I cried; 
“will you suffer me to retarn? At what future 
time shall I seek you again, and offer this deep. 
unchangeable affection? Those words, ‘not 
now,’ forbid me to despair—they give at least a 
gleam of comfort to my misery—they inspire 
me with life—they shall teach me i 
Speak to me, Lucia; when shall I return?” 


“T cannot name a time,” she answered; “I 
cannot say more—let us part now,” she repeated, 
firmly, ‘“‘and believe me, I shall never forget 
you.” 

She rose, turned aside, yet even as she did so, 
she stretched forth her hand to me. I took it, 
and pressing it to my lips, bathed it with tears, 
then hastened away with an impetuosity foreign 
to my nature, and bidding a hasty farewell to 
Mrs. Raymond, departed. 

Th@ evening found me on my way home to 
resume duties now grown odious tome. I found 
a letter there, announcing to me the death of my 
father, by which event I became sole possessor of 
an immense estate. I will pass over an interval 
ofmonths. Enough, I sought again, led by some 
irresistible impulse that I could neither compre- 
hend nor withstand, that small village, where 
centered every hope of my existence, and alight- 
ing at the same inclosure, surrounding the crys- 
tal spring, I made my way on foot, through the 
accustomed lane, to the cottage of Mrs. Ray- 
mond. Summer, autumn, had departed. Win- 
ter has its own dreariness even in the south, and 
this season now had possession of the scene; the 
vines and many of the trees were bare, and their 
long drapery of moss swayed mournfully in the 
blast as I approached the dwelling of the 
schoolmistress. 

At my summons the old servant appeared, and 
laying her finger on her lips, motioned me into a 
small room. Ientered. It was dark and soli- 
tary—an awful chilling fear shot across my 
heart. “Stay,” I said, in a voice hoarse with 
emotion, as the woman was gliding away. “ Tell 
me what has occurred. How ?—where is Lucia? 
Is she gone—is she dead ?” and I stood wildly 
before her. 

“Mrs. Raymond is very ill, sir,” she replied, 
“and Miss Lucia is greatly grieved.” 

“Go,” I said; “ but do not disturb her. Tell 
her that I am here, and will await her pleasure.” 

It was not many minutes before Lucia came 
in, sorrowful, pale, and thin. She approached 
me with outstretched hands and tearful eyes. 

“Mr. Temple, welcome,” she said, “even to 
this house of sorrow.” 

“Ts your mother very ill?” I asked, claspiag 
her hands in mine. 

“ O, hopelessly, I fear!” replied Lucia. “ God 
alone can save her—but come with me—she in- 
sists upon seeing you. Let me caution you to 
be very guarded—her life hangs on a thread.” 

I entered the chamber of Mrs. Raymond. A 
glad, almost unearthly light beamed a moment 
in her eye as she beheld me, and stretching out 
her thin arms, she said, ‘‘ You have come at 
last. I knew—I knew you would return. I felt 
that you would not forsake us in our extremity.” 

“Mother, forbear,” said Lucia; ‘be calm, 
you will exhaust yourself.” 

“O no—this pleasure has given me a new 
life,” said Mrs. Raymond. “Iam strong—in- 
deed I am almost well. The dreadful burden 
is lifted from my mind—the fear of leaving you 
alone, my child, in this cold, heartless world. 
Mr. Temple has returned.” 

“Mrs. Raymond, will you be my mediator 
with Lucia?” “ Will you join with me in en- 
treaties for her hand?” and as I spoke, I took her 
icy fingers in mine. 

“Mr. Temple,” said Lucia, fixing her eyes on 
me, “this is neither the time nor theplace. My 
mother’s health demands my whole attention 
now ; nor is it well to intrude other matters at 
this period of anxiety and trouble.” 

But the voice of the dying mother was lifted 
up in passionate entreaty. 

“Lucia, I know your feelings towards Mr. 
Temple; they are such as warrant you in being 
his wife.” 

“Mother, I esteem, I respect, I Jove Mr. Tem- 
ple,” she said, firmly, yet with deep emotion, 
“but not with the love he nobly lavishes on me. 
If the feelings of a heart inured to suffering, dis- 
appointment and anxiety, suffice his ardent 
natare, I am willing to be his wife, bat I cannot 
promise more.” 

“O, Lucia!” I exclaimed, “can you indeed 
deign to pass your life with one so humble, so 
homely, so uninteresting as I am !” 

“ You undervalue yourself,” she said. “ You 
are the noblest being I ever knew ; the only man 
living who would act thus towards the afflicted 
and desolate ;” and no longer able to contain her 
feelings, she wept passionately. 

Long afterwards, in a diary faithfully kept 
from earliest girlhood to the period of our mar- 
riage, I found a record of her sensations at this 
period, which stung me to the soul, together with 


a faithful account of her previous trials and dis- 
appointments, which explained all those myste- 
rious circumstances that so bitterly influenced 
my fate in after years. 

We were married. At the urgent request of 
that dying mother, who lingered for several 
weeks, we were united before her death, but not 
before I had disclosed to both my real name and 
station, and the strange, suspicious nature that 
had induced me to seek my wife in the disguise 
of poverty and obscurity. . 

Mrs. Raymond’s evident pleasure at this dis- 
closure soothed greatly the dread of separation ; 
but Lucia received it with a calmness which (I 
shame to say) woke in my mind cruel suspicions 
that the circumstances of my disguise were not 
strange to her; though she had chosen from mo- 
tives of her own, to feign ignorance of my wealth 
and influence. I understood not the simplicity 
and directness of her nature, long habituated to 
endurance and privations, and to which, be- 
yond independence and security from suffering, 
wealth was of no importance. It was, too, in a 
time of anguish, surmounting every worldly con- 
sideration, that she became acquainted with the 
facts of my position and fortune, and for weeks 
after her mother’s death, she was absorbed in a 
depth of sorrow that made her insensible to every 
flattering prospect I held before her. 

At the end of the winter we returned to town, 
where she was received with the greatest consid- 
eration, not only as my wife, but as the daughter 
of Mr. Raymond, so long beloved and revered. 
I purchased and furnished a splendid house, sur- 
rounded her with every attribute of luxury, and 
was vexed, unreasonably, to behold how little 
these efforts of mine affected her. Ske received 
them more frequently with remonstrances than 
with gratitude, for the simplicity of her habits 
made splendor oppressive to her; and she cared 
little for society, for whose sake alone such mag- 
nificence is desirable. 

All this should have gratified me, and assured 
me of the strength and sincerity of her attach- 
ment, but I imputed it to pride, insensibility, 
want of gratitude, everything but the true mo- 
tive; and so the demon suspicion began to rise 
up between us. She had frankly avowed to me 
when she gave me her hand, that she did not love 
me as I loved her ; that her soul, wrung with an- 


-guish and inured to sorrow, was incapable of the 


same freshness of feeling. She had even hinted 
at some disappointment, which had quenched the 
enthusiasm of her nature ; but although prepared 
for these differences in the state of our respective 
feelings, I could not bear, when it came to the 
proof, the measured duty of her attachment for me. 


She was, it is true, wholly devoted to my com- 
fort and interest. She delighted in anticipating 
every wish of my heart, in serving me in every 
capacity, but she loved me not as I idolized her. 
And yet, I was often gloomy, cold, and even 
harsh in my manner to her, unreasonable in my 
exactions, and inconsiderate of her comfort and 
convenience. All this she bore with an undevi- 
ating sweetness, a cheerful courage, which I could 
not understand, and therefore chose to attribute 
to a want of sensibility, as if that changing cheek, 
that eye often heavy with tears, which were not 
suffered to overflow their boundary, those firmly 
closed lips, fixed in a painful and determined 
smile, were not enough to betray the sick aching 
of the heart within! It might be that the birth 
of a child, early in the second year of her mar- 
riage, gave her strength to bear and support what 
otherwise might have been insupportable. As it 
was, most nobly did she sustain herself under 
the sarcastic gloom of my temper, ever striving 
to fix the cause of its discontent on hers. And 
all this because she could not retarn the ador- 
ation ; for, strangely inconsistent as the term 
may seem, unless compared with my conduct, 
such was indeed the feeling of my soul for her. 

It was about a year after the birth of my son, 
the wrist of my right arm was so severely 
sprained, as to prevent me from closing my fin- 
gers on a pen for years, and with the immense 
pressure of business which came upon me at this 
time, this was indeed a serious inconvenience. 
To my great surprise, as well as delight, Lucia 
insisted on being my amanuensis, and from that 
hour she passed her whole time amid the dusty 
papers that lumbered my study. She wrote a 
bold and flowing hand, and inherited, in a re- 
markable degree, the legal talents of her father. 
It was with unfeigned astonishment that I found 
her capable, in a short time, of comprehending 
the most abstruse difficulties of the law; of un- 
tangling its maze of repetition and paradox, and 
of pursuing a single indea through, the most in- 


volved process, the driest and most complicated 
technicalities I found, indeed, that her brilliant 
and luminous mind shot far ahead of mine in the 
quickness of its apprehension ; and, I shame to 
say it, at suck times I was irritated by a secret 
sting of envy against the wife of my bosom. Yet 
this very feeling arose from the idolatry I gave 
her Confessing her my superior in every other 
respect, I could not bear to find that the only 
ground I had reserved for self-elevation was also 
pre occupied by her. I feared that such con- 
sciousness would abate her respect and deference 
for me. Not so, however; for she acted from 
principle, and, as her husband, she ceased not, as 
long as she could endure my control, to bow with 
meekness and silent submission before it. A 
time came when Lucia could no longer sit day 
after day, bending over dull law papers, denying 
herself exercise, amusement, the society of her 
child, to serve and assist me in my duties. The 
duties of maternity were about again to engross 
her, and it became necessary that I should seek 
an assistant. 

It was not long before several young men pre- 
sented themselves. Among others appeared a 
man of about twenty-seven years of age, of inter- 
esting and even noble appearance. His name 
was Leonard. I felt from the first moment pre- 
possessed in his favor; his manners were pol- 
ished, his voice gentle and low; his smile sweet 
and winning ; his eye alone indicated a high and 
untamed spirit. Nor did I like him the less for 
this expression. I have ever detested the mean 
and cringing soul. 

His profession was that of an artist, which he 
had at that time taken it into his head to abandon 
for the study of the law. He had been five years 
abroad, studying his art—in the intervals of time 
he could spare from close attendance on an in- 
valid uncle, at whose expense and invitation he 
had gone. This relative had died, and with an 
ingratitude too often characteristic of invalids, 
left his whole fortune to another, a man of wealth, 
who had never paid him the slightest attention. 
Leonard did not complain of this, but mentioned 
it more as a matter of regret for the indolence 
which his uncle’s promises of wealth had fostered 
in him, than the loss of fortune itself. 

“ But now,” he said, “I am resolved to be in- 
dustrious ; and as I cannot afford to wait for fame 
as an artist, I will at least try to make bread in 
some other capacity.” 

The conditions on which he received the ap 
pointment were a moderate salary, his board, 
and permission to use my law library. He pre- 
sented to me high testimonials of worth and 
ability, and I unhesitatingly engaged him. After 
our first interview he passed through the library 
adjoining my study on his way to the hall. Lucia 
had seated herself there while we were closeted 
together to sort and arrange some papers, prepar- 
atory to resigning her office, and must have seen 
Leonard as he passed through the room, though 
probably unobserved by him, as she sat in the 
embrasure of a deep window, half concealed by 
the curtains. 

When I passed through the library, a moment 
after, I found her standing in an attitude of wild 
surprise. The papers she had been arranging 
were scattered at her feet; one hand was ex- 
tended towards the door of the apartment, the 
the other grasped a chair as if for support ; and 
her eyes were fixed in a vacant and fearful stare, 
in the direction of her hand. I approached her, 
touched her, spoke to her in accents of alarm, 
which recalled her to consciousness. She turned, 
threw herself into my arms, and fainted. That 
night she gave birth prematurely to a lifeless 
child, and lay for many weeks afterwards dan- 
gerously ill with a low nervous fever, during 
which she seemed scarcely conscious of anything, 
and presented at times the torpid appearance of 
death itself. 

Mr. Leonard had been installed in office dur- 
ing the illness of my wife, and had proved the 
full value of his services during the time when I 
was wholly distracted from business. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


LARGE ORGANS, 

One of the — in England is that © 
of Christ Charch, in Newgate Street, London. 
It has above 4000 pipes, and above 100 of those 
can be sounded by touching a single key, or . 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


The autumn wind and withered leaf* 
Speak to the feeling heart, 

In tones more plaintive and more sweet 
Than language can impart. 


There is music in the sighing gale, 
Though saddest notes may breathe 

Their requiem o'er the dying year, 
Or nature's withering wreath. 


Though brief and varied are the joys, 
Fast fading from our view, 

Like the gorgeous hues of sunset skies, 
And the morning's early dew. 


They are passing away, and their gentle eigh 
The autumn winds may bear, 

And tbeir soothing language ever seems 
Like the voice of fervent prayer. ° 


Earth’s varied flowers, they smile on all, 
They grace the lowly cot, 

They pass away at a Father's call,— 
Why mourn o'er their happy lot? 


They rest awhile, and the valley fair, 
Once decked in varied green, 

Faded and sear, in death they seem, 
While lulled in a transient dream. 


As the seasons roll in time's rapid flight, 
They will spring to earth again, 

Arrayed in greater beauty and bloom, 
To deck the verdant plaio. 


Thus life, like the flower, the leaf and wind, 
Is passing fast away ; 

Bat the pure io heart shall wake to bliss, 
In realms of perfect day. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SYBIL. 


BY MATTHEW F. VINTON. 


“Do you realize that in a week’s time you are 
to become my wife, Sybil ?” 

“It would be strange if, under the circum- 
stances, I did not realize the fact most sensibly.” 

“Under the circumstances! You speak the 
words with a slow, hard-drawn breath, and a cold 
sneer, as if you disdained either the sentence you 
uttered, or the one who heard it. Is it possible 
that the thought of this marriage makes you 
unhappy 

“ Possible, Mr. Windon!” A little broken 
laugh, unnatural, yet not harsh, followed the 
words, and Sybil Rossitur flashed a quick glance 
into her companion’s face, as she spoke. Such 
a glance! It startled his calm pulses into a 
fleeter race than they had ever run before in all 
his life. It was like the golden, electric blush of 
the lightning, and thrilling with its noiseless 
shock, he waited for the thunderbolt which lurked 
behind it. 

“ Possible! Your look of incredulous surprise 
belies the import of your speech. Your eyes 
have grown so big with the begetting of that stu- 
pendous idea, that the rest of your face looks pale 
and dwarfed beside them. As if any woman 
could rebel against the brilliant destiny of mar- 
riage, and more especially myself, when the 
bridegroom is to be the immaculate Horace Win- 
don, Esq. Preposterous! You wrong yourself 
by such a supposition.” 

What bitter, mocking sarcasm ran through the 
low-spoken eentence, made doubly disdainful by 
the curl of the speaker's crimson, velvety lip, 
and the fire of her brilliant violet eyes, whose 
lifted glance burned upon the face of h.r com- 
panion with a kind of angry, eager scorn. 

“ Sybil!” 

It seemed as if Horace Windon’s whole heart, 
like a bark heavily freighted with love and 
hope, floated up in one strong, passionate throb, 
on the tide of that musical name. It seemed, 
too, as if Sybil, softened by the rich tenderness 
that gushed throngh his voice, rose, palpitating 
and tremulous, to meet it. For an instant the 
red lips lost their haughty curve, and the roses 
budding in the white silken soil of her cheeks, 
broke into full bloom and stained her whole face 
with the opening of their scarlet petals. For an 
instant the starry pride that sparkled across the 
azure of her eyes, disappeared, as thougha cloud 
of unshed tears had drifted over and quenched it. 
The white, raised eyelids trembled and fell, the 
proud glance wavered, the soft, slight hands that 
hed been locked together as by the force of some 
strong passion, relaxed and fell apart. For an 
jnstant the queen was lost in the woman. 

The trapsformation was but momentary. 
Then, with a slow, regal grace, the drooped head 


was lifted up again, the troubled crimson waves 
eddied away from her face, and she stood con- 
fronting him quietly, pale and grave, and sorrow- 
ful. She did not speak, nor was speech needed. 
Her silence was answer enough to the proud 
man standing there beside her, his lips still burn- 
ing with the impassioned utterance of her name. 
A single word would have lessened the severe 
spell imposed by her silence, as the first fall of 
rain breaks the dead sultriness of a rising sum- 
mer storm. 

. “You are in a strange mood this morning, 
Sybil!” 

There was no heart-leap in that sentence. The 
voice, though tender, was sad as those with 
which dying farewells are uttered. There was 
no answer. 

“A strange mood! I never saw you in such 
,8 one before !” 

Her lover reached forward and clasped one of 
her hands as he spoke. She disengaged it coldly, 
still without speaking. She turned her haughty 
head from him a trifle—that was all. 

“So you hate me, Sybil ?” 

She threw him a look from her magnificent 
eyes that, ifhe had been a vain man, he might 
have interpreted to his satisfaction. Whatever 
the flash of light signified, it was not hatred. 
But he was not vain, and so he merely passed 
his hand across his handsome forehead, like 
one who had been dazzled, and said, with a 
smile: 

“You have beautifal eyes, Sybil !”” 

“T heard you say the same of your pet dog 
yesterday. How thoughtful I ought to be that 
my intended husband cares enough for me to 
class my eyes with those of his canine favorite.” 

Horace Windon, calm and self-possessed as he 
usually was, had no armor of courteous forbear- 
ance thick enough to withstand that fine, arrowy 
thrust of irony. His dark face grew darker still 
with the dash of hot, resentful blood which over- 
flowed it. 

“T was not aware that I had ever instituted 
any comparison between yourself and Carlo. I 
have a pet at home, a raven, to which I should 
sooner liken you. It is not tame yet, and has a 
fierce, bright way of snatching at my hand when 
I offer it food or drink, though it be done ever so 
gently.” 

“Thank you for the compliment, Mr. Win- 
don. Am I to infer from it that you think J have 
snatched at your hand ?” 

“ You will drive me mad, Sybil, or Miss Ros- 
situr, if you like the formal appellation better! 
What has come over you this morning? You 
shall tell me!” And he laid his hand heavily 
upon hershoulder. She shook it off imperiously. 

“ Shall!’ she repeated after him, with a taunt- 
ing laugh, which brought that bronze-like shadow 
to his brows again. ‘‘ You put on your author- 
ity as master rather early, do younot? Remem- 
ber my servitude does not commence until next 
week. Zhen I hope to wear my chains with be- 
coming submission !” 

She made a movement as though she would 
have slipped past him, but he stayed her flight 
with the magnetism of his resolute eyes. Had 
he attempted to restrain her with his hand, she 
would have slid like a shadow through his 
grasp. But the subtle thraldom of his gaze held 
her fast. 

“If you have not been contented with this 
arrangement, why have you never spoken 
before ?” 

“ Seeing that I could not help myself, where 
was the use of words? Jf you put iron fetters 
about my wrists, would talking unlock them ?” 

“ Certainly not, but it might persuade me to.” 

“T had no wish to do so,” was the cold, quick 
answer. “ The promise of a Rossitur is always 
honorably kept, and I gave you mine months 
ago. I had no right to claim of you afterward 
the mercy I had denied myself.” 

“ Then why, after deceiving me so long, until 
the last moment, as it were, do you taunt me 
with your unhappiness, as if I were to blame, 
who knew nothing of it until now ?” 

“ Because you force me to it. You have 
wrested my words from me against my will, part 
of them, atleast. It was not enough that months 
ago you bought me of my father, and paid my 
price down in good hard coin, as you would have 
paid for a horse, or a dog, or a piece of furniture, 
but you must gall my pride with such a contio- 
ual inflow of rich gifts, that I could not, if I 
would, forget, even for an instant, that I am not 
your betrothed wife, who loves you and whom 
you love—but only your last purchase, your most 
recent speculation. Only a few hours ago you 


brought me this, to show me for what baubles I 
had uncrowned myself—for what a meagre price 
I had sold the royal jewel of my womanhood.” 

She lifted a little casket as she spoke, poising 
it disdainfully upon the very tip of one white, 
slender finger, as if there was contamination in 
the touch, and then swinging back the lid, re- 
vealed on its bed of white velvet, a splendid tiara 
of diamonds, which flashed and throbbed in the 
light as though every jewel had been a human 
pulse, quivering beneath the scorn of her indig- 
nant eyes. e 

“See! Shall I not make a fine ornament for 
your handsome house? Look! do not turn 
away your head in that manner, as though you 
regretted your bargain. Look! I say, and tell 
me if you are satisfied !” 

She wrenched away the little golden comb that 
confined the purple-black masses of her hair, and 
let a cloud of heavy silken tresses ripple down 
across her shoulders and enclasp her waist like 
a twilight mist. Then she bound the diamond 
circlet above her white brows with the same 
haughty grace which characterized all her move- 
ments, took a step backward from him, as though 
to express, through that, some unuttered fear or 
loathing, then a contradictory, half-eager one for- 
ward, as if she would have enfolded him in her 
embrace if she dared, and then snatching the 
jewels from her hair and tossing them on the car- 
pet at his feet, she swept him a low courtesy and 
flashed past him out of the room. 

The explanation of this little scene is easily 
given. Itis an old, old story, and will hardly 
bear my poor pen’s repetition. Mr. Rossitur 
(Sybil’s father) had been a wealthy man, but get- 
ting involved in reckless speculation, suddenly 
found the princely fabric of his wealth tottering 
beneath him. Horace Windon, the son of an old 
friend, stepped between him and bankruptcy, and 
when the old man, with broken exclamations of 
gratitude, begged to know in what way he could 
express his thankfulness, his young benefactor 
had proposed for his daughter’s hand. Though 
he had been a frequent visitor at the house, he 
had never made any professions of love to Sybil, 
for he was a proud, reserved man, rather lacking 
in self-confidence and those thousand nameless 
graces which fastidious women are apt to admire 
in men. Andso, when the matter was mentioned 
to her by her father, she had no way of knowing 


‘that, beating through the cold artery of that 


formal proposal, the whole strong, warm heart of 
Horace Windon surged out toward her. She 
looked upon it as an affair of trade, and her wo- 
man’s nature rose up in rebellious pride against 
the mercenary bargain. That he thought her a 
beautiful piece of mechanism, well fitted to beau- 
tify and set off his elegant parlors, was hardly 
enough to satisfy the yearning of her tender wo- 
man heart. She realized, intuitively, what must 
be the misery of a married life where there was 
no love to sanctify its cares and duties. Yet 
partly from a wish to repay her father’s debt of 
gratitude, and partly actuated by a motive which 
she hardly dared acknowledge to herself, she had 
consented to become his wife. How she strug- 
gled against his chains when they were well-nigh 
rivetted, we have already seen. 


“For you, Miss Rossitur!” 

It was an elegantly superscribed little note 
which Sybil took from the servant's hand that 
evening, as she sat with her embroidery in the 
parlor. A glance at the hand-writing told her 
from whom it came, and a vivid blush overran 
her face as she broke the seal. But when she 
finished reading it, the dainty sheet of note-paper 
was not whiter than the beautiful lips to which 
she pressed it. It was from Horace Windon, 
containing a manly, honorable renunciation of 
her hand—nothing more. 

She tore the little missive in pieces angrily and 
then, as if in atonement, covered the fragments 
with kisses and hid them in her bosom, holding 
both her hands hard against them, as though 
they were a medicine which might cure the 
stormy throbbings of the heart beneath. 

A few moments later she had sent a servant to 
request an interview with Mr. Windon, and was 
waiting for his arrival, with as haughty a face 
as that she had worn during their morning 
conversation. 

She was not obliged to wait long for him. He 
entered the room unannounced, and stood beside 
her before she had framed a single excuse for 
sending for him. She had acted from a mo- 
mentary impulse, and what to say or do in ex- 
planation, she could not think. Mr. Windon, 
without noticing the confusion into which his 


abrupt entrance threw her, was the first to 
speak. 

“You sent for me, did you not, Miss 
Rossitur ?” 

The calm, coldly-spoken words restored her to 
herself. She bowed slightly in answer to the 
question, and then, with a half-repellant wave of 
her hand, which seemed to signify that he had 
said all that was necessary, and much more than 
she would have been glad to hear, she replied : 

“Yes. I could not resist the desire to thank 
you for the delicate way in which you have seen 
fit to dissolve our engagement. Now that the 
preparations have gone so far, now that the wed- 
ding-day is fixed and the guests invited, this new 
decision of yours will place me in a very envi- 
able position. To be forsaken by one’s affianced 
husband at the very altar, as it were, will make 
a woman’s name a fruitful subject for gossip, and 
the shame and humiliation which this step will 
bring me, will be a rare and manly revenge for 
the wound I gave your pride. I congratulate 
you upon the fine, retaliatory spirit which you 
exhibit, and beg you to accept my thanks for 
your delicacy and consideration.” 

“In Heaven’s name, what will you have of 
me, Miss Rossitur ?” 

Horace Windon’s voice was husky with pas- 
sion, and his dark eyes were all ablaze with the 
kingly spirit her taunt bad aroused. His anger 
seemed to give her pleasure rather than pain. 
But she made him no reply. She had awakened 
the slumbering lion, and she admired the savage 
majesty of the royal brute; but nevertheless she 
had evidently no wish to thrust her hand in his 
mouth. She played with the tangled worsteds in 
her work-basket without speaking. 


“If Ihave given you back your freedom, it 
was because I learned this morning a bitter and 
unpalatable, yet perhaps deserved lesson, and not 
from the mean, unmanly motive you ascribe to 
me. I believe you know me well enough to com- 
prehend this, and believing so, I fail to under- 
stand why I merit this double chastisement of 
your contempt. It is enough that you disdain 
and scoff at my love—” 

‘I do not,” she interrupted, and there was a 
world of glorious denial in the beautiful face thet 
flashed toward him for a moment, and was then 
averted. “Iam not unwomanly enough to dis- 
dain or scoff at any man’s love ; but to be bought 
and sold like a piece of merchandize—O, Mr. 
Windon, I wish you could stand in my place a 
moment, that you might know how every spark 
of womanliness within me rises up to quarrel with 
this humiliating thought.” 

She spoke earnestly, very earnestly, and the 
sweet secret that lay buried under all her pride, 
trembled and vibrated along the eager words. A 
new thought seemed born in Horace Windon’s 
mind. He took one quick step forward, as 
though to read her face, but she turned it from 
him again into the shadow. 

“ And if I should tell you that I loved you, 
would that make any difference, Sybil?” 

“You dare not say it, for it would not be 
true.” 

Now the beautiful eager face was turned full 
to his gaze, and Sybil’s whole soul crowded up 
into the dilating sapphire irids of her eyes, wait- 
ing for his answer. 

“I dare say it, and it is true! Ilove you with 
all my heart and soul, and if I have never told 
you so before, it was because I believed you knew 
it without the telling. Will it make any differ- 
ence, Sybil?” 

“You shall see how much, Horace, dear 
Horace !” . 

Her warm arms were about his neck, her burn- 
ing face against his shoulder. 

“If I had only known it sooner, these three 
months of wretchedness would have been the 
happiest of my life. Tell it to me again, in rec- 
ompense for what I have suffered.” 

“TI love you! I love you! I love you—my 
darling—my Sybil—my wife! And these are 
words I have never spoken to any woman beside 
my mother! Are you satisfied ?” 

Her only answer was to reach up her lips fora 
kiss. Was not that a sweet negative to his 
question ? 


+ ~~~ 


Absence is considered the great bane and tor- 
ment of lovers. Every lover writes to his be- 
loved that, when absent from her, the time lags 
on leaden wings—minutes are tortured into 
hours, hours into days, days into weeks, weeks 
into months, months into years, and years into 
interminable ages. Existence has become a bur- 
den, and he is kept alive only by the sweet hope 
of meeting the dear object again. 
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The sky is clear, but night is near, 
And soon her robe of spangled sable 
Will all enfold the wood and wold, 
And, like the heaven's starry fable, 
Beneath the hill with warbling trill, 
Meandering ’mong the sleeping daisies, 
Will shoot and gleam the restless stream, 
Till lost amid the flowery mazes. 


The low night breeze among the trees, 
Makes audible their dreamy motion; 

They loneness tell like murmuring shell, 
A far-off song of summer ocean. 

The maiden moon will glimmer soon, 
As twilight dies along the meadows, 

She'll lend the dews their diamond hues, 
And with them trace the evening shadows. 


I love to rove through the sleeping grove, 
Where elfins dance on the rosy vision; 
Or idly float in an oarless boat, 
Like youthful dreams through Time's elysian, 
The soft winds moan—alone! alone! 
Ah, with one to love and one to love me, 
This would I deem life's mimic stream, 
Its main—the heaven that rolls above me. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


OUR WILLY. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


I you must remember the frightful gale 
of 1839% It was in December: and it seemed 
as if the departing. year was giving one long, ter- 
rible death-howl, as it was about to plunge head- 
long into eternity. The wind and rain, snow 
and hail, thunder and lightning, were combined 
together in one dreadful work; and as crash 
after crash sounded upon the ear, each seemed 
more awful than the last. 

On land, it was frightful enough; but it was 
on the ocean that the storm king reigned most 
triumphantly. Strong, noble vessels went down, 
like reeds before the wind ; while against others, 
the billows ran mountains high, and played with 
human life as children play with bubbles. Far 
out at sea, some noble bark might ride out the 
storm in safety, with the loss of perhaps a suit of 
sails or a crippled mast ; but once near shore, no 
skill or sea-craft could,save the destined prey of 
the remorseless ocean. 

Then it was that Willy, my kind, good, pa- 
tient brother, who bad all his life been doing 
good actions without bustle or parade, appeared 
down stairs wrapped in a garb obtained no one 
knew how, and declared his intention of going 
out to see if ang one could be saved. 

My mother idoked at the slight, fragile boy be- 
fore her, and her motherly soul rose up to forbid 
it. He seemed to feel what would be her words, 
and he came close to her and kissed her cheek. 

“ Mother, take it home to your own heart! 
Would you not expect some one to do as much 
for me if I were perishing for aid this night? I 
shall be safe, because I shall be doing my duty. 
I may be lost if I remain here.” 

What could she say to such an appeal ? 
Quaint and strange as Willy looked in the oil- 
skin suit,my mother could not have looked upon 
him more reverently if he had been a winged an- 
gel. She turned away weeping, it is true, but with 
alook that said that she could glory in such a son 
lying dead before her eyes, far more than in one 
living at ease and caring for none of the suffer 
ing. The sound of Willy’s last footstep struck 
terror to all our hearts ; but only for a moment. 
The brave boy had left the presence of his noble 
courage behind him with us. We rallied and 
set to work, preparing for what might be. 

Fires in every room, blankets and mattresses, 
hot water, brandy, dry clothes—all these were 
hastily got together, and our house in less than 
half an hour would have answered for a very tol- 
erable hospital. My mother would sometimes 
pause in her work and breathe out Willy’s name, 
with an angnished voice, that sent an answering 
thrill through my heart. 

When all was finished, we were again obliged 
to listen to the storm. We were so near the 
sea that the loud, ceaseless roll of the vexed bil- 
lows rose even above the storm; and the creak- 
ing of masts, and the loud voices of those on 
shore, came to our ears in the short intervals of 
its fury, and every sound seemed to us to be 
shrieking out Willy’s funeral knell. 

The strong red lights which we had placed in 
our windows, attracted the people to bring in 
those whom they had rescued; and soon our 


hands of our hardy and willing neighbors. 

But among all these Willy had not come, and 
although we busied ourselves with the rescued, 
our hearts were turning sicker every moment. 
Every one had seen him ; he had assisted to bring 
several of these poor creatures from the waves— 
but at the last moment they had lost sight of 
him. We worked on, almost in desperation and 
despair. Willy was our all—‘“the only son 
of his mother, and she a widow ”’—the only be- 
ing who called me sister. Wildly I flew to the 
doors or windows, as often as each patient was 
duly rubbed, refreshed and covered up; but 
though the storm had partially lulled, the still 
dark and murky night showed me no hope. 

I looked at my mother. She was passing 
round among the sufferers, and the sublime com- 
posure of her features struck me as being unnat- 
ural. “She cannot realize how long he has 
been absent, or she would not look so serene,” 
thought I. 

I was mistaken. That very composure arose 
from the lack of even the faintest hope. She be- 
lieved that her Willy was dead—but she remem- 
bered his last words, and she kept on in her work 
of love. When all was still, and two babies were 
lying warm upon their mothers’ breasts, as if no 
storm had disturbed their rest, and four or five 
men and lads were sinking to a quiet slumber, 
we sat down in another room and watched the 
fading embers, afraid to look into each others’ 
faces, lest we should read despair in each. 


Never shall I forget that midnight watch. Our 
nerves—mine at least—were wrought up to agony. 
I could hear the minutest sound ; and the heavy 
breathing of the sleepers, in the next room, al- 
most distracted me. My mother, overcome with 
grief, fatigue, and with the odors of the brandy 
with which she had bathed the sufferers, and 
which were not yet dissipated, went into a dis- 
turbed sleep, so that I was the only waking one 
in the house. 

Strangely enough I had not thought of Willy’s 
dog throughout this night. He had been lying 
under the sofa, to the leg of which my brother 
had tied him before I went away, lest he should 
follow him. Willy was more merciful even to 
a dumb brute than to himself. A faint moan, a 
movement, made me remember him. He had 
obeyed his master by lying still even through 
all the confusion. 

I went and untied him. He sprang eagerly 
to the door. I understood his mute appeal and 
opened it. One bound, and he was out into the 
dark night. Then I sat down and cried; why, 
I did not know; but I believe now it was from 
some secret springing up of hope that renewed 
itself in my heart, simply by the dog’s action. I 
had not shed a tear before. Presently, I heard 
him at thedoor. I let him in, and he came up 
to me, taking my skirts between his teeth, and 
seeming to urge me to go with him. When I 
took down my heavy cloak from the nail in the 
hall, he uttered a joyful cry, and pulled me to- 
wards the door. I seized a pair of boots that 
were in the room, and put them on; tied a 
shawl over my head, and put a bottle of brandy 
into the pocket of my cloak. 

Hector plunged out before me. I gave one 
look back, to see if my mother were far enough 
removed from the fire, and then I too plunged 
out into the snow. It was not deep except in 
afew places. The dog kept close to me, urg- 
ing me along, until I reached a little sort of cove, 
in which my brother and I had often played 
when children. 

Here Hector stopped and would go no further. 
I turned the little lantern which I bad brought 
with me, towards the entrance of the small re- 
cess, and saw something shine like wet sea-weed. 
Hector evidently did not think that. He would 
never have got up such joyful barks at all the 
sea-weed in the ocean. No, it was an oiled suit, 
and, for a moment, I could not look atit. I 
turned deadly sick, for I felt now that I had 
been brought here to find Willy’s dead body. 
But was that a movement of the limbs, or was it 
Hector’s frantic efforts to turn the body over? 
I took courage to move the head, and there was 
paleness, but no death, upon that face, as it lay 
under the light of my lantern. Insensible he 
might be, but I knew he was alive. There was 
another form beside him ; and in that, too, was 
life and warmth. 

And now, dear reader, how can I shock your 
tender sensibilities, by presenting you with some- 


whom Willy has saved, and whom he finally 
marries; but the unromantic truth is far differ- 
ent. It was that of an aged and infirm lady, 
who, in her agony, had clung to Willy, after he 
had saved several others. 

He succeeded in bringing her to shore, and 
hoped to reach the first fisherman’s hut with his 
burden, by the help of another person; but the 
latter went back to the shore to attempt another 
rescue, and did not return to them. Willy led 
the poor lady into this little shelter to wait for 
their companion, and both, from utter exhaus- 
tion, fell asleep. Another hour would have 
proved fatal to them ; but as yet they were only 
a little lame, and felt that they could now rise 
and walk. Not one step, however, could the 
woman take. I dashed across the strip of black 
soil that lay between two patches of snow, rous- 
ed up John Carter, the fish pediar, and made 
him get out his cart and strew it with hay. 

The storm had died away, and the moon had 
come up ; and by its light we succeeded in get- 
ting both the poor creatures into the cart, Willy 
all the time saying that he could walk home very 
well. Now deep in mud, now floundering in 
snow banks, and now almost overset in the deep 
gullies which the rain had made, we at last ar- 
rived, Hector trotting on behind as the rear 
guard. My mother had waked up only a mo- 
ment before, and had not yet missed me. 

“There are more coming to be warmed,” I 
said, as I approached her. 

“ And Willy has not come!” she said, mourn- 
fully. “O, Della, have you any hope left?” 

“ Every hope in the world, mother. I feel sure 
that Willy is safe somewhere.” 

She did not answer me, for Willy’s face was on 
her shoulder, and John Carter and his man were 
bringing in the old lady—and we all had to stir 
in her behalf. A warm bed was her best restor- 
ative, and we speedily put her into one. She 
was an English woman, and quite wealthy, she 
told us next day. Infirm as she had been on 
board ship, she speedily recovered from her ex- 
posure, and remained with us a pleasant and 
agreeable guest, until a ship was ready to 
sail for England. We have often since received 
tokens of her remembrance of that night. 

The next day a subscription was taken up, to 
raise means for restoring the saved to their friends. 
Willy desiriog to assist in circulating the list, but 
was too ill, and a severe rheumatic fever fol- 
lowed, in which our guest watched over him with 
the tenderness of a mother. 

“T ought, in duty, to have been a fair young 
damsel, and to have married Willy for preserv- 
ing me,” she would often say. 

“No,” I would answer, “ it is utterly impossi- 
ble to get up a particle of romance out of the 
whole affair.” 

But there was something better than romance 
—Willy’s courage and goodness. These areim- 
perishable. Nineteen years of contact with the 
world since then, have not spoiled him yet. He 
is, as then, the best of sons and brothers ; be- 
loved by all, and loving the whole human race 
with a tenderness like that of the good angels. 
If ever you should come to Sandy Beach, ask 
for the best and bravest man in the neighbor- 
hood, and they will point you to my brother 
Willy. 


THE RIGHTS OF UNWON LOVE. 

To seek and sue a woman’s yet unwon love, 
implies the telling her, when won, the whole pre- 
vious history of lover, concealing nothing, 
fair or foul, which does not compromise any 
er than himself. This confidence she has a right 
to expect, and the man who withholds it is either 
a coward in himself, or doubts the woman of his 
choice, as, should he so doubt his wife, woe to 
him and to her! To carry into the sanct of 
a true wife’s breast some accursed thing which 
must be forever hidden in his own, has always 
seemed to me one of the blackest treasons against 
both honor and love of which a man be 
capable.—A Life for a Life. 


RULES FOR GOOD HABITS. 

1. Have a plan laid beforehand for every day. 
2. Acquire habit of untiring industry. 3. 
Cultivate perseverance. 4. Cultivate the habit 
of punctuality. 5. Be an early riser. 6. Be in 
the habit of learning something from every one 
with whom you meet. 7. Form fixed principles 
on which to think and act. 8. Be simple and 
neat in your personal habits. 9. Acquire the 
habit of doing everything well. 10. Make con- 
stant efforts to be master of your temper. 11. 
Cultivate soundness of judgment. 12. Observe 
a poner treatment of parents, friends and com- 


will interest many readers. The property was 

urchased in 1719, of Joseph Dudley, Esq., of 

oxbury, and John Winthrop, of New London, 
and others, as appears by Suffolk Records, June 
27, 1719. It was bounded easterly on Long 
Lane (Federal Street) 241 feet, south 200 feet, 
westerly 255 feet, northerly 202 feet—all of 
which land was the estate ot Colonel Nicholas 
Paige, Esq., and Anne, his wife, levied on by 
virtue of several éxecutions, ete. Consideration 
named for the estate, £383 7s. 6d. On the west 
line and rear ot this land stood the distillery of 
Andrew Johonnett, on the upper part of Frank- 
lin Place ; on the east, in ‘‘ Long Lane,” were 
several wooden stores, and a garden in the rear, 
where the bishop’s house formerly stood. Be- 
tween these stores and the distillery, where the 
Catholic church now stands, were the store- 
houses, well-room, ete., of Mr. Johonnett, and 
which he occupied till his death. In 1793 the 
estate was sold to Edward H. Robbins and others, 
trustees, and the lot was then cut up. Franklin 
Street was laid out at this time, and was first 
paved in 1799. 

Rev. Mr. Matignon arrived in Boston in 1792, 
and Bishop Cheverus in 1796. These two gen- 
tlemen made applications to the Protestants, who 
generously contributed to the erection of a 
church, and a lot was purchased on this estate. 
In the Centinel of March 19, 1800, we find this 
record: “On Monday last the workmen began 
to break ground preparatory to commencing a 
new Roman Catholic church near the Federal 
Street Theatre in this town. The Spanish con- 
sul assisted at the celebration.” The church was 
consecrated on the 29th of September, 1803. 
The present length of the church is 115 feet, and 
its test width 72 feet. 

writer of reminiscences in the Daily Adver- 

tiser, 1821, says, “‘ where Federal Street Theatre 
stood was a distillery, and behind was a large 

asture extending to Broad Alley, now Hawley 
Berest, and bounded south in estates in Summer 
Street, and North on Milk Street—this pasture 
is now Franklin Place—it belonged to a family 
by the name of Greenleaf, and was sold in 1787 
for £300.” Another writer says: ‘The lower 
partof Franklin Place was all a quagmire, and 

reat difficulty was experienced in filling it up.” 
The church is now the only building that re- 
mains in Franklin Street east of Hawley Stree 
that has stood three years. It will be remov 
soon after next Christmas.— 7ranscript. 
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WHAT PERSEVERANCE WILL ACCOMPLISH. 


The late Robert Wickliff was a native of Vir- 
ginia, and emigrated to Kentucky a poor, unlet- 
tered boy. He commenced his career as a day 
laborer, at fifty cents a day, became an eminent 
lawyer, and was the t capitalist in Kentuck 
at the time of his death, his property being esti- 
mated at four millions, The Peducah Herald 
remarks of Mr. Wickliffe, that, as a laborer, he 
was noted for his faithfulness, his industry, and 
the amount of work which he could perform. At 
the whipsaw he was unequalled, and on many 
occasions he cut down the timber and split out 
five hundred railsa day. In the palmiest days 
of his popularity and wealth he never ceased to 
boast of his achievements as a laborer. He 
studied law while a laborer, at night by the light 
of the fire, and when first admitted to the bar, he 
gave but small promise of attaining the position 
which he afterwards won. 
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In the conception of Mohammed’s paradise, 
there is no distinction between a perfect woman 
and an angel. 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


PRESENT CIRCULATION, 116,000! 


T should be known to family in the United 

States, that for ONE DOLLAR, sent to our address. 
a firet class, tly illustrated, and entirely original 
Magazine, may be had for a whole year. It is beauti- 
fully prioted on clear white paper, with new type, and 
each number contains over one Aundred es of reading 
matter and illustrations, making twelve hundred a 
year, or two large volumes for ONE DoLLaR tage 
eighteen cents a year. By far the cheapest publication 
in the world! 


ONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 
BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


(> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed fllus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

(GO Two pages of finely executed, original humoreus 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annups, for the unprecedented price of one dollar’ 

(>> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

(O> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen experience on the Boston press. 

Devoted to news, tales, Stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 

Each number containue original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

(O> Though published but four Php it has reached 
the ex! nary circulation of 116,000 copies! 

(> Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, receive the ne for one year. 

(> Six copies of Ballou’s Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 


Now is the time to subscribe, as volume ¢leren is just 
about to commence. 
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BALLOU’S 


COMPANION. 


BEY OF TUNIS. 

Sidi Mohammed, Bey of Tunis, lately died 
after along and painful malady. He had suc- 
ceeded his cousin german, Sidi Ahmed, and ad- 
ministered the government but a few years. Still, 
during his brief reign, he had acquired the unan- 
imous sympathies of his subjects, and of the Eu- 
ropean colony established at Tunis, by his gen- 
tleness and equity as well as the fostering care 
he bestowed on the manufactures and agriculture 
of his country. His prematere death caused a 
general mourning throughont the regency. The 
accession to the throne of his youngest brother, 
Sidi Sadok, whose portrait, in full uniform, is 

? nted, was accomplished with the 
greatest tranquillity, and it is hoped, from the firm 
and resolute character of the new sovereign, that 
he will follow in the footsteps of his ecessor. 
His first act was to take oath to the constitution 
proclaimed by Sidi Mohammed, by virtue of 
which the inhabitants of the regency enjoy equal 
rights and privileges, without distinction of race 
and religion. The most striking proof of the ad- 
vancement of the world, and the influence of 
Christianity, is to be found in the liberality of 
many of Eastern rulers. The days 
mitigated despotism are fast passing away. Light 
has hy European Turkey and the north 
of Africa, and though the ignorant people of 
these countries still preserve many of their old 
prejudices, their rulers clearly perceive that the 
old proscriptive systems must be abandoned. 


CHINESE MOURNING. 

The accompanying illustration exhibits the 
ceremonies of the Chinese in the house of mourn- 
ing. As this displays but one phase of their 
manifestations of grief and respect for the dead, 
our readers will probably peruse with interest the 
following letter from Hong Kong, giving many 
particulars: “One of the spiritual wives of a 
great merchant was buried here last week with 
all the pomp money could ure. It was the 
most extensive funeral that has taken place here 
fof many a day. As all the details were thor- 
oughly Chinese, and I never before witnessed the 
whole process of the funeral ceremonies among 
the natives, I made a point of attending the 
wake, and following the coffin to the place of 
rest. To begin with the wake, it was a Chinese 
version of the Irish one. Over the door were 
hung two lanterns with black and blue charac- 
ters, and white d festooned across the en- 
trance. As you entered the door you observed a 
coffia standing on tressels in the passage ; un- 
derheath was a light burning, covered with an 
inverted earthenware vessel, like a flower-pot, 
only broader. The top of the coffin was covered 
with a red drapery, on which was placed what 
appeared to be some hard mud. At one end, and 
partly underneath, were numerous small cu 
and bowls containing rice, samshu, and tea, for 
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the special benefit of the devils. The ancestra? 
tablet was also there; likewise another large 
earthenware pot, containing burning tapers and 
josssticks ; and near this a lamp. Suspended 
against the wall were two figures of peculiar as- 
pect, having on blue shirts and white trousers. 


OF TUNIS. 


The coffin remained here several d 
being put in lime, full-dressed, in 


most costl 
hand is a 


with a 
assem 


dress that can be afforded. 
n, and in the other a piece of paper 


, the bo 
e best an 


In one 


yer on it. In the adjoining room were 
ed the relations and friends of the de 


tant) 


ceased, eating, drinking, and smoking; some 
laughing, others crying, others again hoarse with 
their lamentations. It was an extraordinary 
spectacle, and a scene worth witnessing. The 
brother expatiated on the beauties of the coffin, 
on the money it cost, and on everything, in fact, 
except the departed sister. The room was dec- 
orated with josses and all kinds of arrangements, 
but the fanniest was a little figure of an English 
merchant, in wig, cut-away coat and tights, witr. 
gold buttons to his chocolate garments. Th» 
wonderful little gentleman was under a glase 
case, near native josses. * * * The thire 
day was the great one. The crackers began gu- 
ing off, and the women, dressed in white loose 
ens, with a kind of hood over their heads, 
eir shoes and stockings off, and the men and 
children in sackcloth and white sashes round their 
waist, those in less mourning merely having o 
white sash round the head and one round the 
waist. The coffin being in the street, the chief 
mourners knelt beside , knocking their heads 
on the ground and lamenting im melaneholy ac- 
cents. The females then went through the same 
ceremony. The band was playing the whole 
time. Two individuals in mourning were hand- 
ing them incense-sticks placed in jars. After a 
good deal of lamenting, kow-towing, etc., the 
band struck up and the procession proceeded 
towards its destination. It consisted of two lan- 
terns; then followed the band of musicians, 
dressed in white; four sedan-chairs, containing 
eakes, and splendidly carved, the musicians in 
blue, with a gong, dram, and other noisy instra- 
ments ; then followed sixteen tables, each carried 
by two coolies, containing roast pigs, a kid, and 
every imagimable kind of food acceptable not 
only to the gods, but to mortals likewise; the 
chair with the tablet, tapers burning inside, red 
musicians, large red banner, with a bunch of 
bamboo on the staff, and the flag written on with 
gold and white characters, the coffin, mourners, 
relations and friends. After many prostrations, 
the burning of numerous josssticks, and the let- 
ting off crackers, the procession moved on. We 
went through the whole town, and arrived at the 
spot where the body was to remain ti) a suitable 
spot of ground should be found. The coffin was 
laid down, and the mourners then walked round 
it, the priests in the background, and the musi- 
cians in white playing near the coffin. The in- 
eense was burning and the crackers exploding ; 
the music ef the red and blue divisions rested, 
while the gizls eried and the crowd looked on. 
Then the music ceased, and the two lanterns 
proached. The coffin then was borne on men’s 
shoulders, followed by mourners, etc., to the first 
house and deposited in a room hired for the pur- 
pose, the priests standing outside chanting. Here 
the body was left, the mourners assuming their us- 
ual dress, Then, re-forming, they wended home- 
ward, the band playing the same tunes as before.” 
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MARISCHAL COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, 

This college, at which the sectional meetings 
of the British Association were held, was founded 
by. yw Keith, Earl Marischal, in 1593. The 
old buildings, which were mostly of the seven- 
teenth century, were neither elegant nor commo- 
dious, and had latterly become ruinous. They 
were taken down and lately rebuilt, agp! at the 
expense of government and caged y subscri 
tion. The college forms three sides of a quad- 
rangle, and rises to the height of two lofty stories, 
= unbroken ranges of mullioned win- 

ows. m the centre of the building springs 
@ tower, to the height of one hundred feet from 
the ground. This tower contains the principal 
entry and the staircase leading to the hall, li- 
brary, and museum. Each of these rooms is 
seventy-four feet long by thirty-four feet wide, and 
ap s of thirty feet in height. There are, be- 
sides, a common hall and sixteen class-rooms, to 
each of which is attached a private room for the 
professor. The total expense of the building is 
estimated at about £30,000. Marischal College 


contains the usual professorships, and the session 
commences in the first week in November and 
ends in the first week of April. The curriculum 
of arts extends over four sessions, and a student’s 
expenses during each session may be from $75 
to $200. There are numerous ies con- 


nected with this college. Among its alumni are 


many who have distinguished themselves in ev- 
of and literature. The name 
to the readers of Scott, as the place 
where Dugald Dalgetty received 
his education, and where he laid the 
foundation for that 


pedantry so 


LONG-EARED RABBITS. 
The accompanying sketch offers 
portraits of a pair of fancy long- 
eared rabbits lately exhibited at the 
recent Great English Poultry, Pig- 
eon and Rabbit Show at the Crystal 


Palace. The ears of these curious 
and pretty creatures are the largest 
ever known, that of the black and 
white in the foreground, the prop- 

of Mr. Angus, measuring 22 
12 inches in length, and 4 1-2 in 
breadth ; and that of Mr. Durham’s 
second prize fawn, being 21 3-4 
inches in length and 4 1-2 in 
breadth. Very high prices are 
liarly fine one. rabbit and 
hare are animals of much interest in 


Kogland. Even the common rab- 
bit is beed with mach care there. It 


ia which it is now found. In its 

state, the color of its fur is brown, 
its tail black above and white be- 
neath, but when domesticated the 
colors — much, being white, pied, 
ash-colo and black. The fur is 
mach used in manufacturing hats, 
and its flesh is more juicy than the 
hare. In England, it is reared 
either in warrens or in hutches, 


which require to be kept clean. 


JACK PETERSON. 

John Peterson, a colored man, who died lately 
at his residence in Peekskill, N. Y., aged 103 
years, was brought up in the family of Job Sher- 
wood, whose son, Isaac Sherwood, entered the 
continental army as a first lieutenant in the reg- 
iment commanded by Colonel Philip Van Cort- 
landt, at the commencement of the war of the 
Revolution ; and Peterson, who was about the 
same as the lieutenant, having become devot- 
edly attached to him, begged the privilege of ac- 
companying him into the service, which request 
was mre | 

isted as a private in the same regiment to which 
he was attached. This regiment was in the 
memorable battle of Stillwater, in Saratoga 
County, at the time General Burgoyne surren- 
dered his army to the American forces under the 
command of General Gates. Lieutenant Sher- 
wood, who always sought the of danger, re- 
ceived in the action, a mortal wound, and fell 
into the arms of Peterson, for he always made it 
& point to be near the lieutenant in the hour of 
danger. Peterson watched over this brave officer 
with untiring perseverance, night and day, until 
he expired, and after his death he followed his 
remains to the public burying ground in the city 
of Albany, where he was interred with military 
honors. The devoted attachment of Peterson to 
the gallant lieutenant, was observed by Colonel 


Van Cortlandt, who, without solicitation, gave 
him his discharge from the service to enable hi 


by the lieutenant, and Peterson en- 4 


COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 


to return to his home, with the effects which be- 
to the lieutenant. 

On his return, the lines between the American 
and British forces had been removed from Tar- 
—— to the north side of the Croton river, and 

headquarters of the American — was @8- 
tablished on the farm now owned by John Cocks, 
Esq., near which = the father and family of 
the lieutenant took up their residence as a p 
of security from the enemy. On the —- 
September 21st, 1780, Moses Sherwood and Pe- 
terson were en in making cider at Barrett’s 

| farm in Cortlandt town; they had taken their 
arms with them, for in those days of peril, all 


were obliged to go armed; even the farmer and 
his laborers arms while en in agri- 
cultural pursuits. On that day the Vulture 


sloop-of-war came to anchor a short distance off 
the western extremity of Teller’s Point, having 
brought up Andre for the purpose of holding an 
interview with the traitor Arnold, which took 
place the night belore at the Long Cove in Rock- 
County, about six miles below the military 
— of Stony and Verplanck’s Points. Moses 
h , while at the cider mill, situated at the 
west side of the road, saw a barge filled with 
armed men from the Vulture, in company with 
a gun-boat, approaching the shore, at the point 
land where he and Peterson were at work, 


and seizing their guns, ran for the shore, re- 


solved that the enemy should not land without 
opposition. For this purpose they concealed 


themselves behind some rocks, and as the barge 
came 8 ing along towards the place where 
they were lying, Peterson fired. His aim had 
been well directed, for an oar was seen to fall 
from the hands of one of the men on board, and 
much confusion was observed among them. A 
second shot from Sherwood, com them to 
return to the Vulture; which did under 
cover of canister and shot from the gun- 
boat, directed towards the point where Sherwood 
and Peterson were The cannonade 
drew the attention of the people of Cortlandt-town 
to the scene. The Vulture was lying in a posi 
tion to be distinctly seen from 
and the whole district of country m it 
Teller’s Point, on the Westchester shore, and 
also from Stony Point to the Clove iu 
Rockland County. The grounds on both sides 
of the river, for many miles in extent, sloping 
gradually toward the river, gave the inhabitants 
a full view of the scene. The inhabitants on the 
Westchester side had been on the lookout, for 
they apprehended an attack; but there were 
none, however, who entertained an opinion that 
it would be brought on before sunset, until Pe- 
terson and Sherwood commenced their fire. 
Many of them now hastened to the end of Tel- 
ler’s Point with a field-piece, which they had ob- 


tained from Colonel Livingston, who was in com- 


mand at Verplanck’s Point. They erected a 
small redoubt and o a well-di fire 
she fired, in return, sev- 


upon the Vulture, an 
eral broadsides directed towards the 
redoubt. Andre, who had been 
conducted from the Long Clove to 
Smith’s house, situated on the hi 
rounds in Haverstraw, heard 
ring and saw from his window the 
Vulture slip her cable and make sail 
for New York. This circumstance 
pa his returning to the city 
y water, for he intended to have 
been put on board the Vulture that 
morniog, where he was expected by 
the officer in command, and as he 


did not arrive at the time appointed, 
a barge had been directed to skim 
along the shore, under the expec- 
tation that he had been set over to 
the east side of the river, and that 
they would be enabled to carry him 
to Vulture. Andre being dis- 


appointed in reaching the Vulture, 


was compelled to return by land, 
through the towns of Cortlandt, 


would have the Vulture 


insafety. Peterson received during 
lite a pension from the United States 
for his mil services, and Gen- 


a 

a lot in Cortlandt-town, where be 
lived until he moved to Peekskill. 


He maintained through a long life 
the character of an honest man and 
a faithful soldier, and was much 
esteemed by all who knew him. 
In the calm serenity of a patriarchal 
age, the old man away 
from among the living, leaving 
only t memories.— Wesiches- 
ter (N. Y.) Herald. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Pue-Leaper.”—The first muster ever held in Massa- 
chusetts was in the year 1622. The Narragansett tribe 
threatened to make war upon the colonists, and as 
Plymouth was illy prepared for the attack, Captain 
Standish had four bulwarks or “‘ jetties ’’ made outside 
of the temporary palings of the town. | LJ divided his 
forces into four panies, and | trala- 
ing, when the men and officers were ner their places, 
io cases of attack. 

V. C.—The founder of animal magnetism was Anthony 
Mesmer, born at Marsburg, in Swabvia,in 1734. _ 

BreviocraPsee.—Mavy words in common use may be 
traced to the names of places where they originated, or 
of persons who have iovented or discovered the art or 
article they designate; as gingham from Guiocamp, 
bayonet from Bayonne, cam from Cambray. muslin 
from Mosul, diaper from d°¥ dusty from 
French officer, who was a t disci; 

Inquimge. to death was mate 
es time of the Tador Henry 


InvaLip.—The siroceo is not unfrequent in many parts 
of italy; but it visits Naples with more severity than 
any other part of that country. Its be on the 


persons 
incapable of either mental or iy duriag 
its continuance. 


“PB. Saarp.”—The thearbo is made like a large lute, ex- 
cept that it has two necks, or jaga, the second and 
longer of which sustains the four last rows of chords, 
which produce the deepest sounds. The thearbo has 

t bass, or thick strings, twice the length of those 
the lute. This excess renders the sound exceeding- 
a sweet, and sustains it for a length of time. 
address young lady in conversation 
as ‘** Miss,” is a vulgarity. 

L. @ —To polish furniture, take as much resin as will 
cover @ shilling, powder it very five, and then sift 
through muslin; scrape one pennyworth of beeswax 
very fine; bruise a small piece of alkanet root; put the 
whole of the above into agill of turpentine, and let 
the pot stand for a day. ‘The polish will then be fit 


for use 

Buitper —The firet vessel built here was launched July 
4, 1631, and was a bark of thirty tous, owned by Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, and named, felicitously, as we think, 
the *‘ Blessing of the Bay.”” We believe a portion of 
the “‘ ways ” is etill extant on the late Col. Jacques’s 
estate, the * Ten Hilis Farm.” 


SCIENCE AND JUSTICE. 

A look through an excellent telescope on a 
clear morning, the other day, brought to mind a 
story we recently met with, apparently put forth 
in good faith. At any rate, “ we tell the tale as 
"twas told to us.” On the 15th of July, 1680, 
the French court being at the chateau of Marly, 
Louis XIV. was compelled to give up a hunting 
party he had projected, on account of the exces- 
sive heat of the weather. To compensate his 
disappointment, Madame de Maintenon sent for 
a fine telescope which had belonged to Cassini, 
the geographer, and the king amused himself for 
a long time by looking through it on the sur- 
rounding country. The instrament was so fine 
that he could distinguish the features of peasants 
ten miles off. Suddenly he turned deadly pale, 
and after gazing through the glass with intense 
excitement, dropped it, summoned the Count de 
Guiche, and ordered him to have horses saddled 
and to draw ont ten files, of which he would take 
command himself. 

Immediately afterwards, the king was in the 
saddle, riding furiously along the banks of the 
Seine. At the entrance of a little village three 
young men were coming out of the village and 
occupying the whole of the road. They were 
plainly-dressed country people, and appeared a 
little excited as they saw the squad of royal cav- 
alry riding up to them. The king commanded 
@ halt and addressed himself to three foot 


passengers. 

“An hour since you were at the village of 
Maisons and bathed in the river Seine ?” 

The three men, whose ages ranged from 
twenty-five to thirty, bowed assent. 

“ Sir,” said the king, “addressing the Count 
de Guichi, “ arrest these men.” 

The order was obeyed and the king, followed 
by the horse and the prisoners, returned to 
Marly. Great was the astonishment caused by 
this affair. It was rumored that the king had 
discovered a conspiracy against his person, and 
had chosen to arrest the culprits himself. But 
this was not the case. 

The prisoners were three brothers, Simon, 
John and Francis, sons of Bernard Lerchet, of 
the Rue St. Denis. They had a younger brother 
named Sebastian Lerchet, their father’s son by a 
second marriage, and his favorite. Jealousy and 
cupidity inflaming their minds to hatred, they re- 
solved to make way with him, and for the accom- 
plishment of their purpose, took him out into the 
Seine on pretext of bathing, and there drowned 
him. The terrible work was briefly done. Hav- 
ing accomplished it, they swam on shore, dressed 


themselves, hid their brother’s clothes, and were 
walking along the road in perfect security when 
they were arrested by the King of France. It 
was the sight of this deed through Cassini’s tele- 
scope, which had blanched his cheek and caused 
the summary action we have described. Con- 
fronted by the royal testimony, the three crimi- 
nals made a full confession, were sentenced to be 
hung, and were executed without delay. If this 
story is a reliable one, it shows by what unfore- 
seen means the ends of justice are attained. 
“ Murder will out—foul deeds will rise 
Though all the earth o'erwhelms them, to men’s eyes.” 
A LEAF FROM HISTORY. 

It is curious, now that Louis Napoleon is at 
the zenith of his power, to trace the beginnings 
of his ambitious career. Turning over a file of 
papers of the year 1840, we met with the follow- 
ing letter from the correspondent of the London 
Times, giving an account of Louis Napoleon’s 
abortive attempt at Boulogne : 

“ August 7. 

“This morning one of those mad attempts at 
revolution which have characterized the French 
since the days of the first and of memorable July, 
disturbed the inhabitants of this peacefal town 
from its slumbers. The tacts, as I have collected 
them, are as follows: The City of Edinburgh 
steamer, belonging to the Commercial Steam 
Navigation Company, was hired by Prince Louis 
Napoleon, ostensibly for an excursion of pleas- 
ure along the British coast, for fourteen days. In 
this he embarked with fifty-six followers, eight 
horses, and two carriages in the Thames on 
Wednesday last; this morning, about two 
o’clock, they reached the coast of France, off 
Wimiroux, about three miles from Boulogne. 
The surprise of captain and crew may be imag- 
ined to see the whole of his passengers come on 
deck, not in the peaceful garb of citizens, but en 
militaire, some as general officers, some as private 
soldiers, with an oil-skin covering on their hats, 
with the number 40 painted in front, that being 
the regiment which at Strasburg had formerly 
identified itself so seriously in the cause of Louis 
Napoleon. 

“ Their object was soon made evident. The 
ship’s boat was lowered, and the whole company 
landed in three trips. Before the prince left the 
vessel he ordered the captain to cruise off the 
coast, but to keep close in to Boulogne, and have 
a boat ready manned to come off for them should 
they signalize to that effect. Among those 
landed I have been able to collect the names of 
the General Montholon, Colonel Vaudrey, Col- 
onel Parquin, and Colonel Delaborde. 

* When all had landed, they marched into the 
town by the Place Navarin, Rue des Carreaux, 
Rue Sommeau into the Grande Rue, shouting 
‘ Vive l’Empereur,’ the prince carrying his hat 
on the point of his sword and waving it in the 
air; from the Grande Rue they made their way 
by the Rue de la Lampe to the Caserne, and 
roused the small body of troops of the line (I be- 
lieve only one company) that perform duty here. 
The soldiers, awakened, and seeing themselves 
surrounded by general officers, knew not what to 
make of the scene. They were, however, soon 
made to comprehend that a revolution was on 
foot, that Louis Philippe was dethroned, that all 
France was roused in favor of their emperor, 
Louis Napoleon, and that they must arm to 
march forthwith upon Paris. As some were pre- 
paring to obey, their captain, who had been 
awakened by the noise, rushed in among them, 
and restored their wavering loyalty by shouting 
‘ Vive le Roi.’ High words and ascufiie ensued 
between him and Prince Louis, when the latter 
drew a pistol and fired ; unfortunately the ball 
shattered the under jaw of a poor soldier who 
was endeavoring to separate them, and the whole 
party, finding that the soldiers were lukewarm, 
that the officers were faithful, that nothing was to 
be done, precipitately quitted the Caserne and re- 
tired to the port. . 

“ By this time the town was roused, the au- 
thorities were on foot, the drams were beating to 
arms, and the National Guards pouring out in all 
directions. The proclamations, one of which I 
enclose, with a decree, had been lavishly distribut- 
ed along every street through which they passed, 
and money given to those who had followed 
them. These soon declared what the object was, 
and the necessary directions were given by the 
Sous-Prefet to attack the disturbers of the peace. 
Within two hours the greater part were either 
prisoners in the citadel, shot or dispersed. They 
made no stand after leaving the Caserne. Some 
made their way with the eagle to the Napoleon 


column, some with the prince hastened to the 
seaside and signalled for a boat from the steamer. 
Unfortunately for them, too many had got into 
it, and it upset. The prince, with three or four 
others, swam for the steamer, and had a narrow 
escape of being drowned. 

“During their absence, however, affairs had 
changed on board the steamer. M. Poliet, the 
harbor-master, by order of the mayor, had pro- 
ceeded with a dozen custom-house officers in a 
boat and taken possession of it; it was fortunate 
for the prince they did so, for in returning into 
the harbor they found him exhausted, clinging 
to the buoy, about an eighth of a mile from the 
shore. He was taken on board, and with him 
Colonel Vaudrey. In escaping from the shore 
they narrowly avoided being shot; several balls 
passed close to the prince, and several of his fol- 
lowers were wounded, and sank to rise no more. 
The report is, that six have been found; one 
poor doctor, who surrendered, was shot by a 
National Gaard.” 

August 8, 7 P. M. 

“ This morning this wild adventurer was qui- 
etly removed from the castle in the upper town. 
It is supposed his destination is Ham.” 

THE CITY OF MEXICO, 

Hamboldt, who visited Mexico in 1803, thus 
describes it: “The capital, reconstructed by 
the Spaniards, exhibits, perhaps, a less vivid, 
though a more august and majestic appearance 
than the ancient Tenochtitlan. Mexico is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest cities ever built by 
Europeans in either hemisphere. With the ex- 
ception of Petersburgh, Berlin, Philadelphia, and 
some quarters of Westminster, there does not ex- 
ist a city of the same extent which can be com- 
pared to the capital of New Spain for the uni- 
form level of the ground on which it stands, for 
the regularity and breadth of the streets, and the 
extent of the public places. The architecture is 
generally of a pure style, and there are even edi- 
fices of a very beautiful structure. The exterior 
of the houses is not loaded with ornaments. Two 
sorts of hewn stone, the porous amygdaloid, 
called tetzontli, and especially a porphyry of vit- 
reous feld spath, without any quartz, give to the 
Mexican buildings an air of solidity, and some- 
times even magnificence. There are none of 
those wooden balconies and galleries to be seen 
which disfigare so much all the European cities 
in both the Indies. The balustrades and gates 
are all of Biscay iron, ornamented with bronze, 


and the houses, instead of roofs, have terraces, - 


like those in Italy and other Southern countries.” 


A Currosity.—John J. Dyer & Co, No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have just published a 
most novel Scrap Book.” It 
is in large quarto form, and contains Five Hun- 
dred Pictures, upon every conceivable subject of 
everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural history, 
scenery in all quarters of the globe,nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits 
of noted individuals of both sexes, and in short 
an inexhaustible resort for study and amusement 
for old and young. It is the first book of the 
kind, and the cheapest we have ever seen. Any 
person enclosing twenty-five cents to the pub- 
lisher, in letter stamps or silver, will receive a 
copy, post paid, by return of mail. Here is 
something to amuse the family circle the coming 
long evenings. 


Puorocrarus.—Photographs of the original 
drawings by Raffaelle, in the Royal Library at 
Windsor, have been taken at the expense of 
Prince Albert. The negatives of these impres- 
sions have been presented to the Science and Art 
Department of the Committee on Education ; 
from which copies will be supplied to schools of 
Art and the public generally, at the mere cost of 


paper and printing. 


Fainting at Brussels, re- 
cently, says the New York Musical Review, the 
frequenters of the beautiful Theatre de la Mon- 
naie were “ demonstrative,” and so perplexed 
and harassed a poor lady, brought out on ap- 
proval, that she fainted on the stage. 


Louisiana Sucar Cror.—A gentleman re- 
siding in Parish St. Mary, La., and who claims 
to be well posted as to the sugar crop of that 
State the present season, estimates the entire 
crop of the State at 250,000 hogsheads. 


Booxs.—Mr. Choate’s library, lately sold in 
this city, netted about $15,000. Many books 
brought over the first cost ! 


A GOOD STORY. 

The Post tells a good story of Judge Harring- 
ton, an old-time member of the Vermont judic- 
iary, and very famous in the traditions of the bar 
of that State, for shrewd sayings and eccentric 
doings, not less than for sterling honesty and ex- 
cellent practical sense. Among the judge’s ac- 
quaintance was one Squire H., a man of wealth 
and influence, but esteemed a close-fisted fellow, 
and notoriously a hard master in his payment 
and general treatment of his hired men, a fact 
which did not particularly commend the squire 
to the good opinion of the judge. It happened, 
one day, in the time of the good old imprison- 
ment-for-debt laws, and while the judge was an 
ex-officio jail commissioner, that a debtor came 
before the judge on an application to take “ the 
poor debtor’s oath,” a legal provision by which 
any debtor, after a brief period of incarceration, 
might make a sworn statement of his finances 
before the commissioner, and if it satisfactorily 
appeared that the debtor was worth less than 
$20, he was at once discharged from imprison- 
ment. It was the practice, in these cases, to 
subject the applicant to a series of interrogatories 
touching the nature and extent of his property, in 
order to avoid any fraudulent concealment of his 
effects. In this case, the questioning process had 
barely commenced, when a sudden thought 
struck the judge. “Who have yon been work- 
ing for the past year?’ inquired his honor. 
“Squire H——,” replied the debtor. “ Then, 
Mr. Clerk,” said the judge, “ you may adminis- 
ter the poor debtor’s oath. No man who has 
worked for Squire H—— was ever able to save $20 
out of a year’s labor! The debtor is discharged.” 


Oxe Dorrar.—Now is the time to subscribe 
for Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, as volume Eleven is 
just about to commence. Five years have now 
elapsed since this magazine was first issued, each 
year adding to its beauty and intrinsic excel- 
lence, until it is admitted to be by far the cheap- 
est publication in the world! No such work 
could be offered for one dollar a year, were it not 
for the immense edition printed. Each number 
contains over one hundred pages of original 
matter, besides many fine illustrations, and a 
series of laugh-provoking illustrations at the 
close of each monthly issue. The whole forms 
two illustrated volumes a year, of six hundred 
pages each, or twelve hundred pages per annum 
for one dollar! Enclose us the money, and re- 
ceive a copy by return of mail, and for a whole 
year. 


+ 


Howarp .— Centrally situated, 
admirably conducted, and just the proper size to 
see and hear everything that one goes to the 
theatre to see and hear, we do not wonder at the 
steady and growing popularity of this establish- 
ment. Mr. Davenport has, in re-fitting and 
adorning it generally, exhibited more good taste 
than we have ever observed within its walls at any 
previous time. Add to all this the class of star 
performers who have rapidly followed each other, 
and we have reason to praise heartily the liberal 
and sound management of the Howard this fall 
and winter. It is in all respects certainly the 
most comfortable and agreeable place of public 
entertainment in Boston. 


Str. Herena. —Napoleon III. is mindful of his 
uncle’s former habitation on St. Helena, having 
recently ordered the appropriation of $28,000 for 
the thorough repair of Longwood House and the 
emperor’s tomb, as well as the domain called the 
Vale of Napoleon. Since this territory was 
ceded by the British government, the French 
have had at Longwood a resident commandant 
at a salary of $2400 a year. 


Youne Ernst.—The young Hanoverian, 
Ernst, arrested in Hanover and made to perform 
military duty, but who claimed exemption as an 
American citizen (the United States government 
supporting his pretensions), has just been by the 
Hanoverian cabinet set at liberty. 


Members OF THE Society.—Bishop 
Soule, of the M. E. Church, South, Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, and the Rev. Dr. Briggs, of Cincinnati, 
are the only survivors of the founders of the 
American Bible Society in 1816. 


Murper.—A man in Chillicothe, Ohio, re- 
cently stabbed his wife to the heart with a sharp 
poker, after which she ran some thirty feet and 
fell dead. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT KITES. 

* Kite flying ” is not confined to boys. Full- 
grown people have their kites. In fact, the so- 
cial atmosphere is full of them all the year 
round. They are of all sizes, shapes, and, like 
the paper toys of the juveniles, are continually 
going up and coming down. Some of them, it 
is true, are so strong and steady of wing, that 
they pull their owners pleasantly and safely 
along the stream of life, as Franklin’s kite bore 
him, when a boy, along the surface of ponds and 
rivers. Others, like the “electrical” kite used 
by the philosopher in after years, are somewhat 
apt to numb the fingers that hold the strings. 
The lover’s “kite” is his mistress—frame of whale- 
bone, cover of silks, strings of moonshine—and 
what a chase the beautiful bauble leads him! 
Ten to one but he loses it at last. The specula- 
tor’s “kite” isa miracle of unsteadiness. It soars, 
darts, ricochets, plunges, whirls, and generally 
collapses in the end, leaving the unfortunate 
flyer with mouth agape and mind distraught, a 
pitifal spectacle to gods and men. For further 
particulars inquire in the city where evéry varie- 
ty of this “fancy article” is flown every day. 
The pvet’s “kite” is a brilliant skimmer of the 
skies, sent heavenward from a garret, for the ad- 
miration of posterity. The “kite” of intelli- 
gent enterprise is the stoutest and steadiest of 
all. Its flight, like the eagle’s, is “onward and 
upward, and true to the time.” It is well bal- 
anced, never gets too much string, and, instead 
of being chance-driven by every breeze, raises 
thé wind for itself as it moves along. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION. 

“ Spiridion” writes to the Traveller: M. About 
is writing a preface for the second edition of his 
work on Rome, which is said to be piquant 
enough ; he and his friends are making strenu- 
ous exertions to dissolve the government injunc- 
tion which enjoins its sale in France. I see the 
editor of the American translation hints M. 
About is merely Louis Napoleon’s mouth-piece, 
and that this book was revised by Louis Napo- 
leon. This is a mistake. The government sent 
M. About to Rome just as it sent M. Maquet 
t’other day, simply to put money in his pocket, 
which it was the more anxious to do, as the un- 
expected return of M. Theo. Gautier from St. 
Petersburg deprived M. About of his comfort- 
able place of art critic to the Moniteur. The 
book was printed in Paris, and sold regularly— 
as many as 10,000 were sold, until the pope’s 
nuncio and the French prelates appealed to the 
government to have the sale enjoined, as they 
did last year when M. Proudhon’s book against 
the Romish church appeared. 


A Lapy’s Rerort.—A lady who makes but 
a modest spread of crinoline, was passing along 
the street in Richmond the other day, when she 
was met by a young man full of bad whiskey, 
who in staggering past stepped on her dress. 
Turning to the lady, he remarked apologetically, 
“ Hoops take up too much room,” to which the 
lady quiety replied, “‘ Not so much as whiskey, 
sir,” and passed on. 

Sr. Louis Rartroaps.—The city railroads 
in St. Louis are laid on macadamized streets— 
the consequence is, that stones are continually 
getting upon the rails and throwing the cars off 
the track. The St. Louis Express thinks the city 
ought to compel the railroad company to pave 
the streets on which they run with stone. 


Suynpar Picxrocxets.—A New York paper 
states that Sunday is the busiest day with the 
pickpockets there. One pious lady had her 
pocket picked of $20 as she entered a church 
door. 


Sr. Lovis.—The tax levy of the county of 
St. Louis for 1859, gives a total of $95,000,000, 
an increase of $8,000,000 on the previous year, 
showing how rapidly the flourishing city of St. 
Louis is increasing in wealth. 


New Booxs.—The book publishers are very 
busy this fall. A new book is announced every 
day by some house. 

“Tue Deata Tovucn!” — Read this vivid 
and startling novelette in the Flag of our Union. 
For sale everywhere for four cents per copy. 


> 


Sap.—The man that run the fork of a road 
into his eye, has since died. 


FATAL FLATTERY. 

All fashionable portrait-painters are in the 
habit of flattering their sitters, and “false as a 
portrait” deserves to be as proverbial an ex- 
pression as “false as a bulletin.” There is one 
case where the “ trick of the trade” was attended 
by tragical consequences. Holbein was des- 
patched by Cromwell, Henry VIII.’s minister, 
to paint the Lady Anne of Cheves, and by prac- 
tising the common flattery of his profession, 
“he was,” says Walpole, “the immediate cause 
of the destruction of that great subject, and of 
the disgrace which fell upon that princess herself. 
He drew so favorable a likeness, that Henry was 
content to wed her; but when he found her so 
inferior to the miniature, the storm which really 
should have been directed at the painter, burst 
on the minister, and Cromwell lost his head be- 
cause Anne was a ‘ Flanders mare,’ and not a 
Venus, as Holbein had represented her.” Henry 
came near marrying the Duchess Dowager of 
Milan for his fourth wife, and Sir Thomas Wy- 
att congratulated him on his “narrow escape” 
but Walpole thought, considering Henry’s tem- 
per, that the “ duchess had the greater escape.” 


THE FISH TRADE. 

Lake Michigan is quite celebrated for the ex- 
cellent quality of the fish caught in its waters. 
One village—that of St. Josephs, Michigan—has 
thirteen fishing smacks, and the product this 
season has been an aggregate, according to the 
Chicago Democrat, of 20,190 half barrels of fish, 
netting the round sum of $100,800, or nearly 
$8000 to each boat. ‘ At New Buffalo, in the 
same county, about 4000 half barrels have been 
caught the present season, making $179,000 as 
the value of the fishing interest of two villages 
alone for a single season.” The principal por- 
tion of the fish are white, though many are trout, 
and other excellent varieties. Nearly ever city 
and village bordering on the lake has its fisher- 
men, and, could the statistics of the fish trade of 
Michigan be collected, we have reason to think 
that they would make an exhibit somewhere in 
the vicinity of fifteen hundred thousand dollars. 


Dyspersia anp Consumption.—It is diffi- 
cult to say which of these diseases causes the 
most of suffering, but the former has so long 
been readily cured by the use of the Oxygenated 
Bitters, that it has ceased to be feared by those 
who are acquainted with this remarkable specific. 
Those persons who resort to the various alkalies 
for relief, are simply and surely augmenting 
their troubles, and creating a stubborn chronic 
disease, where a quick and permanent cure is ef- 
fected by this pleasant and thoroughly-established 
specific for dyspepsia. It is now many years 
since its first introduction, and it has stood the 
test of millions of trials by the suffering, of both 
sexes and of all ages. 


“Tue SHapow on THE Pittow.”—This is 
the title of a book just about to be published, 
from the pen of Mrs. Sarah A. Nowell, a lady 
who is well known as a contributor to these col- 
umns. Mrs. Nowell is a writer of great force 
and beauty. We hope her book will find a large 
sale. 


Mixrep Ficut.—A California paper tells of 
“a mixed fight” at Michigan Bar, near Sacra- 
mento. Irishmen, Chinese and Americans par- 
ticipated. Hatchets and knives were used, and 
the Chinamen were badly “cut up.” The fight 
grew out of a dispute about a “ claim.” 


A coop Answer.—An infidel, who had 
been attempting to prove that men have no souls, 
asked a lady, with an air of triumph, what she 
thought of his philosophy. “ It appears to me,” 
she replied, “that you have been employing a 
good deal of talent to prove yourself a beast.” 


Institution.— The Astor Library, 
New York, now contains one hundred and thirty 
thousand volumes, forming a noble monument 
to its founder’s memory. 


Tue Ravers.—These attractive pantomimists 
are doing a fine business at our Boston Theatre. 
Javenile Boston is on the qui vive. 


Personat.—Theodore Parker is passing the 
winter in Rome. He will probably never speak 
again in public, his lungs being so diseased. 

Dime Savincs Banx.—They have one of 
these institutions in Brooklyn, N. ¥Y. Candy 
shops in the neighborhood suffer some ! 


CHaysive Gatherings. 


The school taxes in New York city amount to 
$398,417. 

Madame Steffanone, well known to the musi- 
cal public of Boston, is now singing at Naples. 

The famous stallion Colambus died at Still- 
water, Vt., a short time ago, aged 32 years. 


The splendid race horse Red Oak was ruined 
for life by an accident in Kentucky a few days 
ago. 


The owners of the Albany Northern Railroad 

have shut the road up for the present, as being 
e. 

There have been more vivid and beaautiful dis- 
plays of the Aurora Borealis this season than for 
many years. 

fatal known as the mali 
roat or black tongue, is raging in 
of Canterbury, Che 

The Georgia State Railroad has paid into the 
State treasury for the year ending September, the 
sum of $402,000 over and above expenses. 


The State of Kentucky claims the north bank 
of the Onio River, below high-water marks, and 
suits have been brought to recover the landings 
in front of the city of Cincinnati. 

The New York Spirit of the Times says: 
“ Phelan has just completed a splendid billiard 
table for the residence of one of our most popu- 
lar and highly-esteemed bishops.” 

The remaining Scaticook tribe of Indians in 
Kent, Ct., numbering 34 persons, have a fund of 
$4864 invested for their support, and 300 acres 
of land; on which are six dwelling-houses. 


A gentleman in Mississippi offers a silver cup, 
saucer and spoon, worth $50, as a prize for the 
test shirt made by any native young lady in that 
State, and exhibited at the next State Fair. 


Luther Preston, late postmaster at Fillmore, 
Minnesota, has been sentenced to fifteen years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary at Stillwater, 
by _ United States court, for robbing the 
mails. 

The numerous friends of Mr. Frederick Saun- 
ders, author of ‘“‘ Salad for the Solitary,” ‘‘ Mo- 
saics,” etc, will be glad to hear that he has been 
appointed an attaché of the Astor Library in 

ew York. 


A volume entitled “Edgar A. Poe and his 
Critics,” will aoe be published by Rudd & 
Carleton, of New York. It is written by a lady 
whose prospective relation with the poet was in- 
terrupted by death. 

The Emperor of Brazil has granted to an 
American the exclusive right of mining and 
converting into oil a vegetable turf discovered 
by him in one of the northern provinces of the 
empire. 

During the last twelve years the Methodist 
Sunday School Union has given away about 
$700,000 worth of books, entbracing upwards of 
800,000 volumes. These have been read by 
more than balf a million of children. 


In the garden of Rev. Mr. Muzzey, on Fruit 
Street, Newburyport, stands the original seedling 
LeBreton pear tree, from which was gathered this 

ear no less than seven barrels of the finest-look- 
ing and the best winter pears ever seen. This 
fruit is in its most mature state in February. 


Mary Jane Walker, wife of David L. Walker, 
of Newark, N. J., committed suicide by taking 
arsenic. ‘The act was committed while laboring 
under a partial derangement, which induced the 
belief that she was of no use to herself or family. 
She leaves two children. 

There is in the family of Mr. John H. Nolle, 
Brandywine Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia, 
a tom-cat of enormous size. He weighs thirty- 
one pounds, and measures thirty-seven inches 
from the tip of the nose to the end of the tail, 
and twenty-eight inches around the girth. 


The British government is drawing largely on 
the white oak forests of Virginia. Over t 
hundred men are now employed in getting tim- 
ber in the mountains near Rowlesburg, on the 
Cheat River, which is to be used for gun-car- 
riages. The contractor has orders which it will 
take two years to fill. 

Two hundred men are constantly employed to 
attend to the grounds of Greenwood Cemetery 
(in the vicinity of Brooklyn, N. Y.), which con- 
sists of 800 to 1000 acres. Many of the dwell- 
ings of the dead there are a expensive, 
costing from $5000 to $20,000. The grounds 
were laid out in 1840. 

Mr. Calvin Adams, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
cently discovered that an important electrical 
change takes place when molten iron solidifies in 
cooling. By insulating the mould, and the work- 
man who pours in the liquid metal, the castings 
from common iron comes out as white as silver 
and as hard as steel. 

An iron bridge has been constructed by a New 
York firm, for the Southern Railroad in Chili. 
The bridge is twelve hundred feet in length, and 
is divided into eleven spans. When completed, 
the bridge was tested by a railroad train weighing 
two hundred and twenty-four tons, which did not 
appear to affect it in the least. 


It has generally been supposed that the larger 
portions of the ans in this country are in 
favor of making the Sabbath a holiday, but Prof. 
Schaff, one of the most eminent and influential 
Germans in the country, stated at a meeting in 
New York, a short time since, that more than 
half of his fellow-countrymen in America favor 
the observance of the Sabbath. 


t sore 
vicinity 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Faith is the flame that lifts the sacrifice 
to heaven.—J. W. Alexander. 

.+-. He who adopts a just thought, partici- 
pates in the merit shes 

-.+. Now-a-days it is easier to believe in 
ghosts than in delicate feelings —De Boufflers. 

--+. True wisdom is to know what is best 
worth knowing, and to do what is best worth 


_. +++ Let friendship creep gently to a height ; 
if it poston, & it may soon run itself out of 


--+. Destitution is better than dependence, 
since it is perhaps, easier to endure the cold than 
to find one’s patron so.— W. G. Simms. 

.. . A prose translation, however correct, 
beautiful and elegant, can be nothing but draw- 
ing after a painting.— De Boufflers. 

.++» The love that has naught but beauty to 
keep it in good condition, is short-lived, and sub- 
ject to shivering fits.— rasmus. 

-»+. Nature is a book of sweet and glowin 
parity, and on every illuminated the excel- 

ence and goodness of God are divinely portrayed. 


-++. The heart of women is their destiny, for 
it is rarely that it is not their guide; but it is a 
guide that should be enlightened by reason.— 
De Bouffiers. 


It is, afterall, the person who stakes the 
least, who loses most. In the affections this is 
wholly true. He who risks nothing, loses every- 
thing.— W. G. Simms. 

-+.. Never write on a subject, without having 
first read yourself full on it; and never read on 
a subject till you have thought yourself hungry 
on it.—Richter. 

.... Every ship is a romantic object, ex 
that we sail in. Embark, ard the romance ~- 
our vessel, and hangs on every other sail in the 
horizon.— Emerson. 


+++. Successful poets have a great authority 
over the language of their country. Cowley’s 
happy expression of “the great vulgar,” is be- 
come a part of the English phraseology.— Hurd, 

-.++ His faith is exceedingly limited who has 
no idea of any other miracles than those recorded 
in the Scriptures—who has no eye for the mira- 
cles that are continually going on within and 
around him.—Bovee. 

..+. Christian graces are like perfumes; the 
more they are pressed the sweeter they smell ; 
like stars that shine brightest in the dark; like 
trees, the more they are shaken the deeper root 
they take, and the more fruit they bear.—Rev. 
John Mason. 


Joker's Budget. 


“So far, so good,” as the boy said when he 
had finished the first pot of his mother’s jam. 

What mechanical apparatus do the fair bathers 
at Ramsgate resemble !—Diving bell (e)s. 

Sheridan, having been asked what wine he 
liked best, replied, “The wine of other people.” 


“Caught in her own net,” as the man said 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
crinoline. 

A gentleman having a musical sister, being 
asked what branch she excelled in, declared that 
the piano was her forte. 

“‘T presume you wont charge anything for just 
re-membering me,” said @ one legged a 
wooden-leg manufacturer. 


At a town meeting in Ireland, it was recently 
voted “ that all in the town owning dogs 
shall be muzzled.” 


Why are pimples on a drunkard’s face like the 
cuts in a witty contemporary '—Because they 
are illustrations of Punch. 

The man who read a newspaper to the entire 
satisfaction of another who was waiting for it, 
talks of going on to the stage. 

“Tdon’t think, husband, that are 
smart.”’ — No, indeed, wife, bes everybody 
knows that I am awfully shrewed.” 

Noah is thought to have had on board a s 
ply of “ Exterminator,” from the fact that ‘for 
nearly six weeks he did not see aryrat. 

Fashionable circles were neverso numerous as 
they are now. Almost every lady that appears 
in the streets is the centre of one. 

Two glances make one bow—two bows how 
d’ye do—six how d’ye do’s one conversation— 
four conversations one acquaintance. 

It’s very pleasant to take a lady to a theatre, 
and to find on reaching the door that you have 
left your purse in your other pocket. 

These are not only the times of “spirits,” but 
of “Spirits of the Times.” There is the “Old 
Spirit,” “ Porter's Spirit,” and “ Wilkes’ Spirit.” 

Why is it impossible for a watch that indicates 

smaller divisions of time ever to be new? 
it must always be a second hand one. 

It’s very pleasant to ride in an omnibus oppo- 
site a baby who is sucking sugar candy, and 


by 
playfully wipes his dea little hands on your best 
k kersey meres, 

A gentleman just married, telling Foote he 
had that morning laid out three thousand 
in jewels for his dear wife ; “She is tra 
dear wife,” replied the wit. 
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FIVE YEARS: 


—OR, THE— 


STORY OF LINDEN LODGE. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Five years ago a happy family was gathered 
beneath the root of Linden Lodge, a pleasant 
farm-house in one of the rural counties of Mas- 
sachusetts, which derived its name from a 
beautiful grove of linden or lime trees, which, 
stretching along the road, raised a verdurous wall 
that marked the eastern boundary of a small es- 
tate. There were other trees about the place, 
the feathered aspen, the graceful maple, and the 
hardy oak, but it was the linden grove which first 
attracted the eye of the visitor, and was the last 
to leave his memory. Five years ago not a 
shadow of care disturbed the repose of the ten- 
ants of Linden Lodge. Old Paul Melton, the 
proprietor of the estate, cultivated his paternal 
estate, content with his lot, and proud of his still 
handsome wife, his young son who bore his name, 
and the sprightliness and charms of his daughter 
May, @ girl of sixteen, graceful as a fawn, and 
fresh and radiant as aspring morning. The old 
gentleman and his wife had both been well edu- 
cated, and the former had, in his early days, oc- 
eupied a high position in the neighboring me- 
tropolis, but pecuniary misfortunes had stripped 
him of most of his worldly possessions, and he 
retired to the little farm, which, with a wise fore- 
cast, he had secured inalienably to his family. 
Here they lived comfortably, having books and 
music, fruit and flowers, and a few friends, who 
dropped in occasionally to enliven their little 
circle. 

It was amid the happiest and most healthful 
influences that May Melton grew up to woman- 
hood. Her education was domestic, and con- 
dacted under the superintendence of her father, 
who found in it a relaxation from the manual toil 
exacted by his farm. In her idler hours she 
ranged the woods and fields with the freedom of 
& bird, pausing now and then to gather a wild- 
wood flower, or to sketch some pleasing feature 
of the landscape. But her favorite art was mu- 
sic, for which she had an undoubted talent. She 
played well on the piano, but used that instru- 
ment chiefly as an accompaniment to her voice. 
She saluted the morning with a song —she 
“warbled her native wood-notes wild” in the 
heart of the forest, and by the deep streams, and 
on the hill-tops, wherever her free spirit impelled 
her roving steps. Her voice was the charm of 
the fireside in the winter, and on Sabbath even- 
ings in summer, the traveller has often paused by 
the garden-gate to listen to the choral hymns of 
Linden Lodge, in which the voice of May rose 
clear as the song of a bird upon the evening air. 
This was five years ago. 

May was strolling one day in the woods, war- 
bling as usual to herself, when she was suddenly 
accosted by a gentleman, a stranger, whom she 
encountered at a turn of the woodland path. He 
was a man of middle life, tall and elegantly 
formed, dressed in a sort of hunting costume, 
but carrying in his hand one of those sketching- 
portfolios employed by itinerant artists. His 
dark complexion and moustache proclaimed him 
a foreigner —probably a Spaniard or Italian. 
He raised his cap gracefully, and saluted with 
respect the young lady, who had suddenly paused 
in ber song. 

“I beg your pardon, mademoiselle,”’ he said, 
with a slight foreign accent, “but I have lost 
my way, and I presume you can direct me to 

“ You have indeed wandered from the road,” 
replied May, “‘ but you are not far from it, and, 
as I cannot describe it distinctly, if you will 
accompany me, I will show it to you with 
pleasure.” 

“TI fear I have been trespassing upon some gen- 
tleman’s ground,” said the stranger. 

“ This is a part of my father’s estate—bat in 
America, sir, the woods are common property, 
so far, at least, as rambling in them is con- 
cerned.” 

The gentleman soon found himself in Mel- 
ton’s garden, where the owner was at work. 
May explained to him the cause of the intrusion, 
and her father invited the stranger to enter the 
house and rest himself. The invitation proved 
acceptable. The stranger offered his sketch -book 
for examination, and the Meltons found great 
pleasure in examining the faithful transcripts of 
scenes with which they were familiar, la turn, 
May's drawings were produced, and eliciie! 
ware commendation from the visitor 


“ You have a piano,” he remarked, “ will you 
permit me to touch it? I am something of a 
musician, and love a fine instrument.” 

He sat dawn to the piano, and ran his fingers 
rapidly over the keys. He was no mere amateur 
—his performance was that of an artiste. But 
when he sang, it was evident that vocal music 
was his forte. His songs, so unexpected and so 
welcome, were rapturously applauded by the lit- 
tle circle who listened to him, all of whom were 
musical amateurs. After he had concluded, he 
begged May to replace him at the piano, and 
though she fain would have excused herself, her 
father insisted on her compliance with the wishes 
of the stranger. She sang one or two of her fa- 
vorite ballads. The stranger listened in wrapt 
admiration, tears gushed freely from his eyes, 
and when she had concluded her performance, 
he thanked her with a fervor that attested his 
sincerity. 

“ Believe me,” he said to Mr. Melton, “ tal- 
ents like your daughter’s are indeed rare—and 
my opinion may possess some weight, when I 
tell you Iam a professional singer. My name 
is Montaldi.” 

Paul had seen notices of this man in the New 
York papers, in connection with the Italian 
Opera company of that city ; but though flattered 
by his encomiums of his daughter’s talent, he 
was not much pleased at discovering that he was 
a professional artist, for he had that prejudice 
against the stage so common in America. Mon- 
taldi rose to take leave, and was not pressed to 
prolong his visit or repeat it. 

“Tam staying fora few days,” said the ar- 
tiste, “at the hotel in W——, rusticating, and I 
shall indeed be most happy, if I can be permitted 
to return again to a place where a chance call has 
been rendered so agreeable.” 

Mr. Melton merely bowed, but the sparkling 
eyes of May atoned for the coldness of her 
father. 

And he came again—often. To make a long 
story short, while the parents permitted his visits, 
he won the heart of the daughter. His talents 
and accomplishments, his manly beauty, his 
grace, his gentleness, the interest he imparted to 
his travel’s history, the resemblance he bore to 
her heroes of romance, excited a sway over the 
susceptible imagination of May, which she did 
not struggle to withstand. Henceforth, the flow- 
ers, the woodlands, the streams, the stars, her 
familiar objects of delight from infancy, failed of 
their attraction in her eyes—one image reigned 
supreme in her heart. 

Her parents frowned upon her attachment, and 
repulsed Montaldi. They knew nothing of him 
save that he was a foreigner, a stage-singer, 
treading a dizzy and doubtful path, and to such 
keeping they could not commit the fair flower 
they had reared with so much tenderness. Finally 
they forbade him the house. 


It was a dark and moonless night—five years 
ago—there was not a breath of air stirring, and 
the leaves of the linden, and even the aspen, 
that ever trembles at the kiss of the softest 
zephyr, hung pendulous and stirless. There was 
no noise abroad on the midnight air, save the 
ever-during hum of insects, never silent in their 
brief holiday existence. A faint note, like that 
of a bird startled in its leafy nest, was heard by 
one ear alone—hers for whom it was designed. 
A door opened cautiously. A light female form 
brushed past the garden shrubbery, and was soon 
clasped in the arms of one who was waiting im- 
patiently its coming. 

“ Mia bella!” said a musical voice. “Lean, 
dearest, on my arm.” 

“ Farewell, Linden Lodge! Farewell, peace- 
ful haunts of happiness and joy! Farewell, 
father and mother! Farewell, young brother— 
brave, kind and loving.” 

May Melton did not dare to utter this prayer, 
fervent as it was. It was formed in her heart, 
though it never passed her trembling lips. Tears 
gushed from her eyes, as she sprang into a light 
carriage, and Montaldi drove her rapidly away. 

Next morning, father, mother and brother 
were seated at the breakfast-table, but the best- 
loved of all, the darling of the family, was not 
there. They went to her room—it was empty— 
the little bed was undistarbed. There were her 
flowers, lately gathered, the familiar articles of 
her attire, her favorite books, a crowd of objects 
that recalled her image by association, but the 
darling, whose presence was the light and life of 
all, was gone. The distracted father flew to the 
village. Montaldi had left his hotel two days 
betore—he returned home heart stnchen and 


despairing 


Meanwhile May had been driven rapidly 
across the country. The abductor stopped at 
length at the principal public house of a small 
town on the Providence Railroad, where they 
passed the night—to May a wretched one in- 
deed! On the morning of the following day 
they took the cars fur Providence. On the af- 
ternoon of the same day they embarked on board 
a steamboat for New York. It was only as they 
were, towards sunset, gliding down Narragansett 
Bay, that May could listen composedly to her 
lover, whose tenderness and blandishments at 
length produced their usual effect. He told her 
of the happiness that was in store for them—of 
the storied lands they were about to visit—of the 
triamphs that awaited her when, crowned as the 
queen of song, princes and peers should welcome 
with applause and flowers the efforts of the 
young American. The next morning May 
opened her eyes upon the forest of masts that 
gird the empire city, and catch, upon their gilded 
vanes, the first red beams of morning. From 
the quay at which May Melton and her lover 
landed, they were transferred to the deck of a 
noble ship, crowded with passengers, and just 
on the eve of spreading her broad wings and 
daring the surges of the vast Atlantic. ‘There 
was a great bustle on board—friends taking 
leave of friends, parents parting from their chil- 
dren, merchants giving final directions to their 
agents—but of all this motley crowd, May knew 
but one being ; yet he indeed was now her all in 
life. 

At last the bustle subsided, the visitors took 
their departure, captain, crew and passengers 
alone remained. A little wheezing, coughing 
steamer was made fast alongside, and the noble 
shippobeying the power communicated by the 
smaller craft, began to move out from the midst 
of a mass of shipping, and turned her prow to 
the Narrows. Slowly they glided along past the 
spires of Brooklyn and the white buildings of 
the quarantine ground at Staten Island, the red 
walls at Fort Diamond, and the frowning batte- 
ries of Fort Hamilton, and then, as the breeze 
had sprung up fresh and strong, the ship was 
abandoned to her own resources. One by one 
she unfolded her huge wings, the stars and stripes 
of the flag of our Union flaunted from her mizzen 
peak, and her signal guns roared a farewell to 
the shores of America. 


May gazed through her tears at the shores of 
her country till they sank into a strip of dark 
blue cloud dividing the sea and sky at the 
horizon. 

“ Dearest May,” said Montaldi, pressing her 
hand, “we shall pass our bridal-moon upon the 
Atlantic.” 

“We are not married yet, Montaldi,” an- 
swered May, smiling faintly through her 
blushes. 

“ We are united in the eyes of Heaven,” an- 
swered the Italian. “In my hurry I had for- 
gotten that there was no clergymen on board. 
But you are here as my wife—the captain be- 
lieves you such—we are to share the same apart- 
ment—we will be married, dearest, as soon as 
we touch the soil of France.” 

May recoiled in horror from his side. Her 
purity had taken the alarm. Were these Mon- 
taldi’s ideas of the holiest relation of life? Had 
her affection been misplaced? Had this man— 
for whom she had forsaken parents, brother, 
home, and all she held most dear—becn coldly 
and systematically deceiving her? She shud- 
dered, and shrunk in horror from the idea—but 
mastering her teelings, she reproached him with 
the deception he had practised, and told him that 
until their union had been solemnized, she should 
rely upon his honor and count on his respect. 
More she could not say in the position in which 
he had placed her. Montaldi heard her declara- 
tion with ill grace, but soon found that her 
principles were inflexible. 

The voyage was a rapid one, and in less than 
a month after leaving New York they debarked 
at Havre. Hence Montaldi took his affianced 
bride by post to Paris. The novelty of every- 
thing she saw revived the spirits and the buoyant 
hopes of May, and when the columns of the 
Place Vendome first met her eyes, she realized 
with joy that she was indeed entering that gay 
capital of which she had read and dreamed so 
mach. 

She was installed in handsome apartments in 
the Boulevard Italien, and there Montaldi left 
her, to prepare, as he said, for their approaching 
nuptials. But she did not see him for two days. 
It was on the second day of her arrival in Paris 
that Montaldi came. It was evening, and the 


lamps had long been lit in the metropolis. He 
was shown up by the garcon, and entered with 
a gay and nonchalant air, humming an opera 
tune. 

“‘ My dear girl,” said he, “I have been a sad 
truant, but business, that curse of life, has kept 
me away from you. Thank heaven, I have a 
congé for to-night, and that is due to you.” 

May begged him to be seated, but had learned 
to look on him with distrust—his conduct was 
strange and inexplicable. 

“* May,” said he, “‘ Ihave a confession to make. 
Though I love you dearer than life itself, I can- 
not fulfil my promises to you—I am a married 
man!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the room, the poor 
girl could not have been more astounded. She 
gazed upon the speaker for a moment in bewil- 
derment, and then bursting into a flood of tears, 
sank upon her knees, and clasped her hands upon 
her breast. 

Montaldi raised her. ‘Cheer up, ma mig- 
nonne,” said he, “ things are not so bad. I will 
be to you all I promised, save in name. The 
bonds of love are light in Paris—” 

“Silence !” cried May, indignantly. “I will 
not listen to you, villain. You have all but 
ruined me, but my soul is stainless, and though 
you once possessed my heart, it now revolts 
against you.” 

“Remember,” said Montaldi, “ you are in my 
power—a stranger in a strange land—penniless. 
You must accept my protection, or starve.” 

“Then I will starve,” said May. 

Montaldi advanced towards her. 

“ Keep back, sir,”’ said the indignant girl, “or 
I will alarm the house, and you will be eternally 
disgraced.” 

“ Well, then,” replied Montaldi, “I will leave 
you, but remember that, sooner or later, you will 
fall into my clutches.” 

He left the apartment and went down stairs, 
where he inquired for the master of the house. 
“Madame,” said he to the latter, mentioning 
May’s name, “is no longer under my protection 
and I am not answerable for her debts. You 
had better present your bill to her at once.” 

The terrified landlord adopted the advice on 
the instant. Poor May was without the means 
of satisfying him. But she had some trinkets of 
trifling value, and though most of them were 
keepsakes, she did not hesitate about parting 
with them for a moment. Fortunately, she spoke 
French, and the landlord, though a hard man, 
was not a swindler, and readily directed her to 
the Mont de Pieté, where she realized a trifling 
sum on her deposit. With this she paid her bill, 
and then sought a humble lodgings, a mansarde, 
in an obscure quarter of the city. Tlis accom- 
plished, she looked out for some employment by 
which she could subsist. A poor grisette, who 
lived upon the same floor, enabled her to get 
some needlework, and by this means she contriv- 
ed for a few weeks to keep soul and body to- 
gether. Sometimes she thought of writing home 
to her parents for aid—but would they not turn 
a deaf ear to her entreaties? Would they believe 
her strange story ; her innocence in the midst of 
peril and temptation? Sadly she turned from 
this idea, and resolved to rely upon her own re- 
sources. It would be sad and tedious to pursie 
her mournful and monotonous career in that city 
of Paris which seemed a gay world to all but 
herself. Montaldi she saw no more, but she 
learned that he had gone to Italy. Her only 
consolation, in the midst of her troubles and 
toils, was in repeating sometimes the songs with 
which she had enlivened her former home. Bat 
even this was a sad consolation. Oneday, how- 
ever, when she was singing rather louder than 
usual, and had left her door ajar, she was sur- 
prised by the visit of an old music master, who, 
with his family, lived upon the floor below. De- 
lighted with her voice, he offered to give her in- 
struction gratuitously. She embraced the offer 
eagerly, in the hope of its opening some way of 
escape from her present painful position. She 
made rapid progress under the tuition of her old 
friend, in the science of music. One day he 
begged permission to bring a friend to listen to 
her performance. The stranger was a maa of 
commanding appearance, and gentlemanly in his 
manners. 

“ Well, maestro, what do you think of that '” 
asked the old mysic master. 

Wonderful!" was the reply. “ Mademel- 
selle, answer me one question,” he continued, 
“would you have the courage to sing pablic! 

“1 dare do anything honorable to gain my 
bread.” was the reply 
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leave. When the visitors were gone, May 
lanced at the card, and read, with aston- 
ment, the name of Ross1n1. 

An immense crowd was assembled at 
the Italian Opera house, to witness the 
debut of « new singer in the part of Amina 
in La Sonnamb A lovely creature, 
dressed in white, and paler 
robes, advanced to the foot-lights, the 
focus of a thousand opera-glasses. It was 
not without some trepidation that she ut- 
tered her first notes, but at the very first 
pause in her vocalization, the house rang 
with bravo The critical and excitable 
Parisian public was taken by storm. It 
was reserved for an American prima donna 
to triumph on the boards that had been 
trodden by Pasta and Grisi. When the 
gaged for nine nights, a pertect thunder- 
storm of applause ratified his action. May 
Melton had realized the predictions of 
Montaldi. 

On a summer evening, as the tenants 
ot Linden were preparing to retire, 
a light knock at the front door arres' 
their attention. Mr. Melton opened it, 
and a lady rushed into the sitting-room. 
A tall youth of fourteen started up, and 
gazed upon her face. 

“ Mother—father !”’ he exclaimed, “this 
is our own dear May come back to us!” 

And so it was. Five years had passed, 
and there she was again, as pure, as love- 
ly, as lovable as ever. The ight shone as 

early as ever from her dark eyes, her li 
were as innocent, as sunny her smile. 
And back she was taken to their home and 
hearts, her error torgiven, her sufferings 
received as expiation for that single false 
step whieh entailed such serious conse- 
quences. And they could hardly realize, 


they sat together, that she had ever left 
lle. that she had crossed the ocean, that she 


had toiled and suffered and triumphed, that she 
had been for ten days the wonder and rage of 
Paris, and that then, with the proceeds of a single 
benefit, she had renounced the brilliant career 
opened before her, and come back plain, or rather 
erp May Melton, to end her days where she 

Bowe | her happiest hours, in Linden Lodge. 


FACE*SLAPPING IN CHINA, 

Among the various punishments inflicted 
among the Celestials, that represented in the en- 
graving on this page forms one. It is certainly 
barbarous enough to satisfy any half civilized 
being. The poor culprit is held by his pigtail, 
with his hand confined behind, while the execu- 
tioner of the punishment, with great sang froid, 
stands braced before him, with his flail or ferule 
in hand extended to deal the blow. The old 
codgef@looking on, in easy indifference, to see 
the operation, afford a fair specimen of the stolid 
impassibility of those people to each other’s suf- 
ferings ; while, to the poor fellow undergoing the 
flagellation, there is more of fact than fun in the 
operation, as the grimaces of his countenance 
would seem to imply. 

THE FAKEERS OF INDIA, 

Amongst the religious practices by which the 
Hindoos expect to obtain the tavor of Heaven, 
are mortification, or self-inflicted torture, holds 
a high position The class of devotees who make 
this horrible custom their peculiar profession, 
are termed fakirs, or fakeers. These repulsive 


fanatics signalize their piety by enduring ths se- 
verest tortures, and with a constancy worthy of a 
better cause. The tortures often exceed all be- 
lief. A itent, who went through the cere- 
mony of sitting between five fires, is described 
by Fraser, who witnessed the penance at a public 
festival. Being seated on a quadrangular stage, 
after the sun began to have considerable power, 
he stood on one leg, gazing steadfastly at the 
scorching beams, whilst fires, large enough to 
roast an ox, were burning around him, the peni- 
tent counting his beads, and occasionally addi 
fuel to the flames. He stood upright on his hea 
in the midst of these fires for three hours ; and 
then seating himself with his legs across, he re- 
mained till the end of the day, exposed to the 
scorching heat of both the sun and fires. At one 
of the festivals of the goddess Kali, the spouse of 
Siva, Bishop Heber relates that one of these self- 
torturers had hooks thrust through the muscles of 
his sides, which he endured without shrinking, 
and a broad bandage being fastened around his 
waist to prevent the hooks from tearing through 
the flesh by the weight of his body, he was swung 
aloft and whirled round in the air. On a motion 
being made to take him down, he made a sign 
for them to proceed, a mark of constancy re- 
ceived with shouts of applause by the admiring 
multitude. 

Bernier, another traveller, thus describes these 
fanatics : ‘‘ Amongst that vast number and great 
variety of fakeers, derviches, or religious heathens 
of the Indies, there is abundance of them that 
have convents, in which there are superiors, and 


THE FAKERRA OF INDIA. 


FACE-SLAPPING IN CHINA. 


wherein they make certain vows of chastity, pov- 
erty and obedience, leading so odd a life that I 
doubt whether you can give credit to it. These 
are commonly called — as if you should 
say, ‘united to God.’ You shall see many of 
them sit stark naked, or lie days and nights upon 
ashes, and, commonly enough, under some of 
those trees that are on the sides of the talabs or 
ponds, or else in those galleries that are about 
their Deuras, or idoltemples. Some of them 
have their hair hanging down to the middle of 
their legs, and that wreathed into several parcels, 
as the large mane of our barbes, or rather as 
the hair of those who have the sickness of Po- 
land, called the plica. Of these, I have seen 
some in divers places, who held one arm, and 
sometimes both, lifted up perpetually above their 
heads, and that had at the end of their fingers 
wreathed nails that were longer by measure than 
half my little finger. Their arms were small 
and lean, as of heretical persons, because they 
took not sufficient nourishment in that forced 
posture, and could not let them down to 
take anything with them, either meat or drink, 
because the nerves were retired, and the joints 
were filled and dried up; wherefore, also, they 
have young novices, that serve them as holy men 
with great res 

The Hindoo fakeers go entirely naked, 
carrying on their shoulders a thick club, the end 
of which is wound around with rags of cloth of 
all colors. They strew their hair, which hangs 
half way down their backs, with ashes, with 
which they sometimes besmear their whole bodies. 


Stavorinus says they generally take up their abode 
in shady places, either in the open air or in old 
and ruinous buildings, without — ee to 
repose on, or cover themselves. All classes of 
these mendicants endeavor to gain the veneration 
and admiration of the people by the infliction of 
absurd and cruel penances and tortures. Stavo- 
rinus says he met with some who, by holding an 


arm raised in one position for many years, had 
lost the power of lowering it — thers had 
bent their bodies forward till they had grown so 


crooked that they formed a right = Some, 
by continually bending the head backward, could 
not bring it back to its natural position. Others 
keeping the hands clasped together so long, that 


the nails grow into the flesh and come out on the . 


other side. Tavernier mentions that some of 
these never sit to are sup- 
rted by a rope hanging down for that purpose. 
Others a on their heads and their 
scalps to the very bone. Others roll themselves 
naked in thorns. Some bury themselves in a 
it or ditch for nine or ten days, without tasting 
ee or drink. 

A more recent traveller in India states 
that he saw a Fakeer who was never “ known” 
to eat atall. He carried a small black stone 
about him, which had been presented to his 
mother by a holy man. He pretended by suck- 
ing this stone, and without any sort of nutriment, 
he had arrived at the mature age of forty, in a 
state of obesity which did great credit to the. fat- 
tening powers of the black stone. Oddly enough, 
his business was to solicit boy of rice, milk, 

fish and ghee, for the benefit of 
his patron, Devi. These offer- 
ings were nightly laid upon the 
altar, before leaving the frag- 
ments to be distributed among 
the poor of the parish. Some- 
times, this writer adds, a fakeer 
will take it into his head to 
trundle himself along like a 
eart-wheel for a couple of hun- 
dred miles or so. He ties his 
wrists to his ankles, gets a tire 
—a compound of chopped 
straw and cow dung —Jaid 
along the ridge of his back bone, 


a bamboo staff throw 
and elbows, by way of axle, 


and off he . Abrazenc 
and a hubhle & bubble hang like 
tassels at the two extremities 
of the axle. Thus accoutred, 
he often starts on a journey 
which will occupy him for sev- 
eral years. On arriving in the 
vicinity of a village, the whole 
pulation turn out to escort 
im with due honors to the pub- 
lic well, where he unbends and 
washes off the dirt acquired by 
perambulating many miles of 
dusty road. After ascertaining 
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Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
WILLIE’S CHRISTENING. 


By M. T. CALDER. 


O, Father in heaven, to thee have we come, 
In meekness of heart, with the light of our home, 


And offer to thee, on thy great throne above, 
The stainless and sinless—this bud of our love! 


The life that hath now neither shadow nor sin, 
The page that is spotless from tracings within, 
To Thee we would dedicate now, evermore, 

To guide and to guard on life’s perilous shore. 


The waters baptismal are laid on his brow, 
O, keep it, our Father, as stainless as now! 
To truth and the Master, his life may it be 
Devoted henceforward—kept sacred to thee! 


Io pastures of thine let these tender feet stray, 
By streams that are living, in light that is day. 
A lamb of thy flock, may he dwell on the earth, 
Re-christened at last with a heavenly birth. 


THE IMPERFECT WILL. 
God and the world we hip still togeth 
Draw not our laws to him, but his to ours; 
Untrue to both, so prosperous in neither, 
The imperfect will brings forth but barren flowers! 
Unwise, as all distracted interests be, 
Strangers to God, fools in humanity ; 
Too good for great things, and too great for good, 
Letting “I dare not” wait upon ‘**I would.” 

COLERIDGE. 


STARS. 
Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever.—TEnnyson. 


THE SABBATH. 
Yes, child of suffering, thou mayst well be sure, 
He who ordained the Sabbath 


loves the : 
0. Homes. 


Editor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE BREADER. 


—The return of the Ravels to the Boston Theatre, 
after an absence of many months, has caused rejoicing 
among young and old. Of course the latter are only de- 
lighted “on account of the young folke,”’ and go to the 
theatre, not to witness the performances on the stage, but 
to note the enthusiasm of the miniature men and women 
in the parquette and boxer. For our own part, let us 
own frankly that we like these people. They amuse us— 
they carry us out of ourselves, they provoke that genu- 
ine laughter which is as essential to well-being as meat 
and drivk...... From Ravels to rope-walking is a legiti- 
mate transition. We were much amused the other day 
by reading in a Paris journal an account of—what do 
you think, reader’—the funeral of Blondin. The French- 
man stated that he fell off the rope at Niagara, that his 
body was recovered, and that his obsequies took place in 
New York city, on the 12th of September, ‘‘in a style 
worthy of a great, free and powerful nation. Business 
was suspended on that day, and three hundred thousand 
persone, among whom were the firemen, the militia, the 
boxers, and the most distinguished persons of the impe- 
rial city, made it a duty to accompany to Greenwood 
Cemetery the mortal remains of the victor of Niagara. 
The head of the procession had reached the Battery be- 
fore the rear had left the house of the dead at the corner 
of 45th Street and 34 Avenue. Salvos of artillery sa- 
luted the coffin on its way from Union Park to the Bat- 
tery!” Wecan assure our Parisian contemporary that 
we were not “aweer,” as Mrs. Sairy Gamp says, of any 
such event....... Among the celebrities of the “ Old Salt 
Tlouse,” we omitted to mention in our notice of it one of 
ite most brilliant illustrations. T. K. Battelle, Esq., the 
* Corinthian Tom” of the N. Y. Spirit. May “* Acorn” 


suicides is one of an English girl of sixteen, who hung 
herself by her sash in a school near London, in 1834. The 
cause was assigned in these words: ‘‘ The horrid deed 
will have been done when this paper is found. I have 
been driven to it by a censciousness of not having made 
sufficient progress in my studies.” We commend this 
ease to the forcing-schools kept by Herods in pantaloons 
and crinolines. ..... The inventive resources of Yankees 
Sreinexhaustible. Mr.John W. Kingman of New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Samuel W. Lowe, of Pennsylvania, have 
each patented “‘ Machines for Milking Cows.” Flexible 
tubes are slipped over the teats of each cow, and termin- 
ate in a main pipe, to which is attacheda pump. In 
their operation, the air is exhausted, when it is alleged 
that the milk will flow from all the udders, through the 
main pipe to a suitable receptacle; thus milking fifty or 
® hundred cows in less time than one by the hand pro- 
0088. ..... The people of the United States show a strong 
predilection for a light and fictitious literature. Of two 
thousand old and new volumes issued in this country in 
® recent year, about one half were works of fiction or 
imagination. In France only about one-ninth are works 
of the same class, and in England works of fancy consti- 
tute one-seventh of the whole number published...... At 
the New York Corn Exchange there were recently exhib- 
ited a lot of large ears of yellow corn raised by Captain 
Ezra Nye, in New Jersey, some of which were 1714 
inches long, with upwards of 700 grains on each ear, and 
in every respect perfect The average length of the lot 
was 16 inches......Give your children plenty of fresh 
air. Let them snuff it until it sends the rosy cur- 
rent of life dancing joyfully to their temples. Air is 
8) cheap, and so good, and so necessary with all, that 
every child should have free access to it. Horace Mann 
besutifully says: “ To put children on a short allowance 


of fresh air, is as foolish as it would have been for Noah, 
during the deluge, to have put his family on a short al- 
lowance of water. Since God has poured out an atmos- 
phere of fifty miles deep, it is enough to make a miser 
weep to see our children stinted in breath.”’...... The 
Zion’s Herald contains a letter from Rev. Edwin W. Par- 
ker, who sailed from this port in the ship Boston, to re- 
inforce Mr. Butler in his interesting and promising mis- 
sionary labors in India. Mr. Parker and his companions 


the old coat “do” if it is rusty; but the verses that 
will only “‘do” will certainly prove their maker's undo- 
ing. We may pity a lame beggar; but a limping line, 
albeit it halts on eatin, we condemn..,..There is mourn- 
ing in the Spanish bull-ring. Cachaus, the first matador 
of the day, renowned for his many victories throughout 
the whole of Spain, in a bull fight at Alicante, has been 
so dangerously ded as to preclude the possibility of 
his ever entering the circus again. ..... Boston is to have 


had arrived safely and were most cordially wei d by 
Mr Butler, and were encouraged by the present prospects 
of the mission. Two more very promising stations had 
been established......The principal mouth of the Rhine, 
during the Roman sway, is all but obliterated, and a for- 
tress of hewn stone, which commanded the entrance to 
the river, is now buried under the waves, more than a 
mile from the present shore. The whole coast of Hol- 
land has greatly receded from its earlier tide-marks. In 
1421, there was. great submersion in the southeast of 
Holland, when the waters of the Meuse and Waal sud- 
denly overwhelmed seventy-two villages, and destroyed 


ther mechanical bakery, and this time the building 
will be fire-proof. Over $100,000 have been subscribed by 
some of our leading citizens for the erection of such a 
bakery, and the enterprise will be at once carried out. We 
shall be glad to see the experiment fairly tested...... A 
pension of £70 a year, for literary services, has been 
awarded by the British government to Mr. Charles Duke 
Yonge, author of several Greek and Latin school books, 
among others of the ‘‘ English-Greek Lexicon,” and the 
Phraseological English-Latin Dictionary.”.....Library 
editions of the works of living authors are undoubtedly 


100,000 human beings; and the sub-soil must have sunk 
at the same time, since the whole.region has remained 
beneath the surface. ..... A turnip, of an English variety, 
was raised the past summer on the farm of E. G. Tyrrell, 
of Fox Lake, Wisconsin, which measures 25 inches round 
and weighs 18 pounds. ..... A green, good-natured, mon- 
ey-making, up-country fellow, who said everything drily, 
‘got things fixed,” and struck up a bargain for matri- 
mony. Having no particular regard for appearances, the 
parties agreed to employ a not over-wise country justice 
to put on the tackling. He commenced the ceremonies 
by remarking that ‘it was customary on such occasions 
to commence with a prayer, but he believed he would 
omit that.” After tying the knot, he said “it was cus- 
tomary to give the married couple some advice, but he 
believed he would omit that. It was customary, too, to 
kiss the bride, but he believed he would omit that, also.” 
The ceremony being ended, the bridegroom took the jus- 
tice by the buttonhole, and clapping his finger on his 
nose, said: ‘‘ Squire, it’s customary to give the magistrate 
five dollars—but I b’lieve I'll omit that!”...... Chicago 
is to have additional railway communication with south- 
ern Illinois. The Toniac and Petersburg Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated two yearsago. The line is to run 
from Jacksonville to Toniac on the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, with the branches thence to Ottowa and Morris, on 
the Chicago and Rock Island road. At Jacksonville it con- 
nects with the Jacksonville and St. Louis Railroad. ....In 
Egypt, mummies feed the fires that propel the iron horses 
on the railroads. These dried-up human bodies, once 
the tenements of immortal souls, are said to make very 
hot fire. Their supply is almost inexhaustible...... Dr. 
Fravklin, speaking of education, says: “If a man 
empties his purse into his head, no man can take it away 
from him. An investment of knowledge always pays the 
best interest.”...... An amateur violoncellist had the 
honor of playing before Rossini. ‘The great maestro,” 
said our man, some ten years after, ‘‘ was so enchanted 
with my playing, that, interrupting me in the middle of 
a cantabile, he gave me a kiss upon the forehead. From 
that time, in order to preserve the illustrious imprint, I 
have never washed the spot!”’...... The New Bedford 
Mercury, in speaking of a terrapin weighing 160 pounds, 
which was brought there in a whaleship from Charles 
Island, one of the Gallapagos group, calls it the largest 
ever seen in that city. The Standard, however, refers to 
some much larger, one of which was twice as heavy. It 
says that Captain Wyer, late master of the barque At- 
lantic of that port, brought home several larger than the 
above, one of which he kept at Nantucket until about 
three weeks ago, when he sent it to New York, via. that 
city, and that it weighed 339 pounds when delivered in 
New York...... A country journal having had what it 
calls “‘unhandsome remarks’ made concerning it by a 
contemporary, makes no reply, but says, “‘our friends 
will please understand our silence is what our assailant 
most dislikes, and that we are determined he shall hiave 
as much of it as he can use.”...... It is stated to be a 
well known fact in England that Lady Franklin has ex- 
pended nearly every shilling she possessed, to the amount 
of £30,000, in her various endeavors to ascertain her hus- 
band's fate, and that she appears destined to spend the 
remainder of her lifein penury. It has been suggested 
that the women of England and America, who appreciate 
the unwavering heroi and tancy which have 
marked her search for records of her husband's fate, 
should unite in a subscription to raise a fund for her 
future support. Why is not the idea a good one? The 
ladies of Boston, we are sure, would contribute liberally 
to such an object...... A wealthy and benevolent farmer 
visiting Albany recently, fell in with two fast young men, 
to whom he offered to give all the potatoes they could dig 
inaday ona farm. The young men, although not cele- 
brated for their devotion to steady hard labor, accepted 
the proposition, hired a lumber wagon and proceeded to 
the farm, where they worked a whole day, and returned 
home with a full load of mealy-mouthed potatoes. ...Mrs. 
Richards, wife of Addison Richards, the artist and mag- 
azine writer, has entered the field of authorship. A 
story, entitled ‘“* Jessie Allison,” is announced from her 
pen...... The Baliston, (New York) Journal says: ‘* Mr. 
Alfred Hamilton of this town was brought before the 
Court of Sessions, held in this village last week, for for- 
gery, and plead guilty. He was sentenced to Clinton 
Prison for two years.” As the Journal observes, this is 
a hard case. Some few years since Mr. Hamilton was the 
owner of a good farm in the town of Ballston, and the 
possessor of $40,000 or $50,000 besides; but, like hun- 
dreds of other young men placed in similar circumstan- 
ces, he became the victim of strong drink, and squan- 
dered all, and has finally closed his brief career in the 
State's prison...... An infidel seeks to make proselytes 
on the same principle which causes little children to cry 
at night for a bedfellow—he is afraid of being left alone 
io the dark...... 4 man cannot write himself into a poet 
any more than he can think himself into thought. Pol- 
ish a pebble as you will, you can never make anybody 
believe it is a crown jewel. Most things may be con. 
sidered charitably—poetry never. If you cannot get 
bread, you may be thankful for potatoes; you may make 


in Mr. Dickens has just pleted his library 
edition, in twenty-two octavo velumes; and now we are 
to have a library edition of the works of Sir Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, in forty-three octavo volumes...... The words of 
Talma to John Howard Payne are worth being borne in 
mind by all actors: “ The first rule is to be deeply im- 
pressed. Impregnated with the character and the situa- 
tion of your personage, let your imagiuation be exalted, 
your nerves be agitated—the rest will follow; your arms 
and legs will properly do their business. The graces of 
the dancer are not requisite to tragedy. Choose rather 
to have a noble elegance in your gait, and something his- 
torical in your demeanor.”...... Nothing definite is 
known of the second volume of Mr. Buckle’s ‘‘ History of 
Civilization.”” It was announced during the spring as 
** nearly ready,” and as containing the history of civili- 
zation in Spain and Scotland. The announcement, how- 
ever, is not continued % the autumn list of the English 
publishers. The New York Tribune eays: “ It is under- 
stood that Mr. Buckle is displeased with the fact, or the 
manner, of the reproduction of his book in this country, 
and is indisposed to grant any of the usual facilities af- 
forded by early sheets of the forthcoming volume ; so that 
no priority of publication here is to be looked for." 


Lorcign Sutelligence, — 


Matters in General. 

Tendon advices inform us that the greatest distress 
prevails among the families of the builders who have 
been so long on the strike. Recent returns show exces- 
sive mortality among the wives and families of operatives 
in the building trade, and there was reason to fear that 
scores of innocent persons and young children were per- 
ishing from sheer want.—The impression gains ground 
that a rupture between France and England was immi- 
nent, and proviocial journals published simultaneously 
violent articles against England, which is known to have 
been supplied by government officials. England is 
warned that the hour of trial approaches, which may put 
an end to her greatness forever — The Paris Constitution- 
nel, in an article signed by the principal editor, in reply 
to the assertion of the English press that the policy of 
the emperor had left a state of political uncertitude in 
Europe, states the aim proposed by the emperor in the 
beginning of the war, and compares it with the advan- 
tages gained, and accuses the English journals of incon- 
stancy.—The London Times is of opivion that any dan- 
ger to Europe or British possessions of Gibraltar, from 
the Spanish enterprise against Morocco, is absurd; but 
an attack by France on the independ of M . 
and an attempt to add its territory to Algeria, would jus- 
tify the strongest t on behalf of Europe.— 
The difficulty between Spain and Morocco had reached a 
crisis, the Spanish government having formally an- 

d its intention to commence hostilities. It was 
expected that the Spanish force would make an attack 
both by sea and land, and afterwards occupy Tetuan and 
Tangier. 


The Jaffa Murderers. 

An American frigate has arrived at Jaffa, demanding 
the extradition of the originators of the murder com- 
mitted there three years ago. It is about time the Turk- 
ish government was made to do something in the Jafla 
matter, or else that our government abandon its efforts 
to have punished the Arabs who murdered an American 
(a Massachusetts man), near Jaffa. The Arabs, it will be 
recollected, were taken as prisoners to Beirut, but the 
Turkish government, as yet, refrains from punishing 
them. Safety for American life in Palestine demands 
the punishment of these murderers. 


Garibaldi. 

General Garibaldi has issued the following address: 
“ Army of Italy, 11th division.—Soldicrs,—The hour of 
a new struggle approaches. The enemy is threatening, 
and will, perhaps, attack us before many days are over. 
In addressing my old companions of Lombardy, I know 
Iam not speaking to deaf men, and that it is enough to 
tell them that we are going to fight the enemies of Italy. 
I sha!l look to see you, then, firm in your ranks.” 


Tunis. ' 

Some fanaticism was enacted on the recent occasion of 
the obsequies of the Bey of Tunis. The Moors assailed 
and stoned the Jews, mortally wounding many of them. 
Some chieftains were also ded. A minister of the 
new bey came to the rescue, and caused thirty of the 
Mussulmans to be arrested. 


New Churches. 

The Municipal Council of Paris have decided on the 
building of ten new churches. One will be erected on 
the Boulevard des Invalides, another on the Place La- 
borde, and a third in the Avenue Parmentier. 
Railways. 

In railway travelling in France the loss of life by ac- 
cident is 1 in 1,955,555 p gers, and ded lin 


496,531. By dilligence the proportion was 1 killed in 
355,463, and 1 wounded in 29,871. 


The lost Arctic Navigators. 

Captain Snow, who commanded the Prince Albert on a 
voyage to the Arctic region in 1850, in a recent lecture 
declared himself strongly of opinion that some of the 
Franklin party were still living, probably in captivity, 
among the Esquimaux. He supported this opinion by 
citing several instances of Englishmen living with bar- 
barous tribes for many years; also by the fact elicited 
through Captain M’Clintock’s interpreter—that when the 
Esquimaux meet with strangers who can be of no use to 
them, they give them food and desire them to go away, 
but if the men were mechanics, and useful, as many 0 
the Franklin party were, the natives retain them, an 
will not let them go. Ile also thought that further 
attempts should be made to discover the missing naviga- 
tors. 

A Veteran at Work. 

Lord Brougham, though eighty-one years of age, has 
recently undergone an amount of work in one week 
which would have severely taxed the energies of a man 
in middle life. His add at the ting ot the Social 
Science Association at Bradford on the llth ult. wasa 
marvel of length and ability; on the night of the J2th 
he took part in the anniversary proceedings of the Brad- 
ford Mechanics’ Institute; on the 13th he paid Sheffield 
a visit, and delivered speeches marked by his wonted fire 
and vigor; and the same night he was one of the speak- 
ers at a working-men’s meeting at Bradford. 


Cause and Effect. 

A letter from Turin states that Louis Napoleon planned, 
plotted and intrigued to secure the presence of the pope 
at his coronation, but the project was resisted by Anton- 
elli and the Austrian party at Rome, and to that resist- 
ance and that defeat are to be traced all the alleged 
grievances France imputed to Austrian rulein Lombardy 
—the insolent reproof administered to M. Habner on 
the New Year's Day reception at the Tuileries, the cam- 
paign of Italy, and the reverse of Solferino. 


General Guyon and the Pope. 

A letter from Paris reports a rumor to the effect that 
General Guyon, commander of the French troops in 
Rome, tried to dissuade the pope from his projected tour 
to Castel Gondolfo, telling him with military frankness 
that if he quitted Rome he ran a great risk of never re- 
entering it. Nevertheless, Pius 1X. departed for his 
chateau, escorted by the general. From Castel Gondolfo 
the pope goes to Porto d’Anzio, to meet the King of 
Naples. 


Novel Policy. 

The Duke of Nassau receives yearly the sum of 43,000 
fiorins for the license of the gambling saloons of Wies- 
baden, but at the same time prohibits by very severe 
penalties any of his subjects from betting at the banking 
games of Wiesbaden. He invites all foreigners to come 
and bet and spend their money freely, but will not per- 
mit his own people to do the same. 


Another Arctic Expedition. 

The Eoglish public, it would seem, are not yet satisfied 
that everything that ought to be done has been in Arctic 
research ; and one journal, the Medical Times, intimates 
that another expedition should be sent out in search of 
any possible survivors of the Franklin party. 


The Amoor. 

The Russian government has put a sudden check to 
the trade with the Amoor River by forbidding American 
vessels to sail more than 200 miles up the stream. 


English Methodists. 

In one of the Methodist churches at Newcastle upon 
Tyne, in England, upward of nine hundred persons have 
been admitted into the church. 


Syrian Omnibuses. 

Omnibuses, the first seen in Syria, have begun running 
at Beirut. Crowds of natives stand gazing at them for 
hours with wonder and admiration. 

Schamyl. 

Schamy] isin clover. The czar has given him a palace 
to live in, allows him $8000 a year and three Caucasian 
wives. 

Locusts, 

The locusts which lately visited Turkey and the dis- 

tricts near the Black Sea have invaded part of Russia. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gotp Fon, Hammersp From Popviar Proverss. By 
ng ig Trrcoms. New York: Charles Scribner. 12mo. 
pp- 858. 

The author of this volume has an observing and re- 
flecting mind, great originality, great boldness, great 
command of language. In this work he has taken cer- 
tain proverbs (‘‘ the daughters of daily experience’’) for 
his text and commented on them in a series of essayr. 
He is an interesting and instructive teacher, but not, of 
course, infallible. We diesent from many of his opinions, 
while, on the whole, we like his book much. For sale by 
Brown, Taggard & Chase. 


Leaves From AN Acror’s Norg-Boox. ero. By Groras 
Vanpennorr. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
pp. 847. 1860. 

An educated man, the son of au eminent tragedian, & 
star actor and popular lecturer in England and America, 
the author of the work before us could not fail to pre- 
pare a dish of gossip and chit-chat exceedingly acceptable 
to readers on both sides of the Atlantic. e have read 
the book with pleasure, and we have no doubt that it will 
meet with an extensive sale. For sale at Burnbam’s, 
148 Washington Street. 


Tae Famity Boox. Volume If. Compiled 
by Elias Howe. Boston: Russell & Tolman, 201 Wash- 
ington Street. 

This valuable work, a large and handsome quarto, con- 
tains 200 songs, glees, choruses, including many of the 
most popular pieces of the day, arranged and harmon- 
ized for four voices, with full accompaniments for the 
piano, seraphine and melodeon. 

The same publishers have issued ‘ Rosalie the Prairie 
Flower Melodist,” a little pocket pamphlet, full of popular 
songs, with the music of the airs. 


Tux Home Cinciz. Acollection of piano forte music. 

Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 

This handsome quarto volume contains an admirable 
collection of the most favorite marches, waltzes. polkas, 
redowas, schottisches, galopes, mazurkas, quadrilles, etc. 
It should be on every music stand. 
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TeeMs FOR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
‘i Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the of large 

tion occupies fourteen days in printing. dress 
“1s PM. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


AUTUMN AND WINTER FASHIONS 


FOR 


GENTLEMEN. 


We have goods particularly designed for the 
Inverness Cape Coat, Cape Surtont, and 
Box Overcoat. 

Atso—CASTOR BEAVERS, KANE, ESQUIMAUX, 
AND PETERSBURG COATINGS. 

Beautiful Goods, made ESPECIALLY for Matched 
Pants, and Vests, and Entire Suits. 


Extra Superfine Black Goods, for Dress Suits, and 
a great variety of Novelties, very stylish for street wear. 


SUPERS PATTERNS OF 


DRESSING-GOWN GOODS. 


Our nts will be wold at the LOWEST CASH PRICES 
at which choice goods can be afforded. 


JACOBS & DEANE, 
MERCHANT TAILORS, 
NO. 21 COURT STREET. —oct29 4w 


LAWSON’S “NERVOUS CURATIVE.” 
TRECT endorsement, like the following certificate, 
from a well-known and responsible party, is de- 

serving of attention, and we present the same to our 

readers with much satisfaction. The certificate is from 

J. B. Eaton, Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & 

Lowell Railroads, a gentleman well-known to our citizens, 

who thus speaks of the Curative, from which he received 

radical relief: 


Nasnva, N H., March 11, 1869. 
Parer Lawson, Esq.—Dear Sir,—It is with great plea- 
sure that I inform you that I have used your *‘ Nervous 
Curative” for the cure of Chiblains, and with entire 
success. I have been sorely afflicted with them for many 
years, and never found any permanent relief till I ap- 
plied your Nervous Curative according to directions. I 
also had a very severe attack of Pleurtsy, and I applied 

our Nervous Curative, and it gave me immediate relief. 
i consider it one of the best remedies I ever used; and 

it most cheerfully to the afflicted. 


Yours truly 
J. B. EATON, 

Road Master, Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 
Railroad 


Lawson’s “ Nervous Curative ” for sale by the Agents, 


M. 8. BURR & CO., 26 Tremont Street, Boston, and by 
all Druggists, at $1 per bottle. 


A CURIOSITY 
FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SCRAP-BOOK. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

HIS is a most curious and original work, containing 

Hunprep Pictures upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, natural his- 
tory, scenery in all quarters of the globe, nationalities, 
types of character, famous architecture, portraits of no- 
ted individuals of both sexes; and in short, an inexbaus- 
tible resort for study aod amusement for old and young. 

THIS REAL NOVELTY 
is for sale at all of the periodical depots for 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER COPY! 

(>> Bent, postage paid, to any part of the country, on 
the receipt of twenty-five cents in postage stamps or silver. 
PUBLISHED BY 

sept 2 tf 85 School Street, Boston. 


JOHNSONS IMPROVED 
DOUBLE THREAD 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


HB 8a would respectfully invite all in search 
of a Superior Machine for 


FAMILY USE, 


to call and examine this new and elegant Machine. It 
is very simple in its construction, not liable to get out 
of order, and is almost moiseless in its operation. 


Every Machine fully Warranted. 


Cc. 8. CUSHMAN, Agent, 
octl5 3m 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 
W. BAKER & Co.'s 


American, Frence, VANILLA PREMIUM 
Caocotats, PReparep Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sricks. Homa@opataic anp 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalid 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea an 
Ooffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 
Sept2t tf Dorchester, Mass. 


SEA FOAM PIPES, 
From the most popular manufacturers in Vienna. Also 
MEERSCHAUM CIGAR TUBES, 
in Cases, 

FRENCH WOOD PIPES, 


and a large variety of Smoking Tobacco. 
MOUNTING AND REPAIRING DONE AT SHORT NOTICR. 
BROWN, Apothecnry, 
t€ 68 Washington, corner State St , Boston. octl5 


COCOAINE, 
FLORIMEL, 
KALLISTON, 
ORIENTAL TOOTH WASH, 
BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS, 
Jonas Whitcomb’s Asthma Remedy. 


JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., PROPRIETORS, 
BOSTON. 


JONAS WHITCOMB’S 


REMEDY FOR 


ASTHMA 


Is worthy the attention of all who suffer from this dis- 
tressing complaint. 

The late JONAS WHITCOMB, of Boston, visited Eu- 
rope a few years since for the benefit of his health, which 
was much impaired by frequent attacks of 


SPASMODIC ASTHMA. 


While in Germany an eminent physician became inter- 
ested in his case and promised him relief. He followed 
the treatment ordered, and to his surprise and joy his 
asthma almost entirely disappeared. He procured the 
receipt which had accomplished so much for him, brought 
it with him to this country, and it became the property 
of the present proprietors. ‘ 

It contains no poisonous or injurious properties what- 
ever, and an infant may take it with perfect safety. 


Letter from a distinguished lawyer in Newburyport, Mass. 


ASTHMA ! 
Asthma! 


Newnunyrort, Feb. 25, 1856, 

Messrs. Joseph Burnett & Co.,—It is now nearly twelve 
months since I received the first bottle of your valuable 
medicine for the cure of the Astama. 

I am now satisfied that my relief from one of the most 

vating, most distressing, and most unrelenting dis- 
rs that ever afflicted a human being, is to be attrib- 
uted wholly to this Remedy. For thirteen years 1 suf- 
fered with the asthma, and it grew upon me in severity, 
until in 1853 and 1854 I was obliged, for months together, 
to sleep in my chair; and the least active exercise would 
bring on a paroxysm oftentimes so severe that I could 
not move an inch for hours. 

From the time I took the first dose of your ‘“‘ Remedy ” 
to the present hour, I have not had a bad attack, and 
now my system is so free from it, that the most active 
exercise and exposure seldom has any other effect than 
to slightly restrict the lungs. Your medicine soon dis- 

is that sensation, and I can safely claim a general re- 
a from the tormentor. Please accept my gratitude 
for the — blessing, and believe me, 

ith great respect, your obedient ge 
J. H. BRAGDON. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, and 
sold by all Druggists. One Dollar per Bottle. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine. 
Burnett's Cocoaince. 
‘Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


Premature Loss or tas Harr, which is so common 
now-a-days, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands of 
cases where the hair was coming out in handsful, and has 
never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote a healthy 
and vigorous growth. It is at the same time unrivalled 
as a dressing for the hair. A single application will ren- 
der it soft and glossy for several days. 


Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & Co., Boston, and 
for sale by dealers generally at 50 cts. abottle. novl2 2w 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


HIS invaluable remedy is known by the thousands 
who have used it to be the best and most reliable 


one extant for the speedy relief and certain cure of every 
form of 


PULMONARY COMPLAINT, 


Such as Covans, Corps, Broncarris, Sore 
Taroat, Quinsy, Croup, WHoorina Coven, INFLUENZA, 
not excepting even CONSUMPTION. 


From the Nashua Gazette, Sept. 22, 1869. 


A Remapy raat is A Rsmepy —The season is fast ap- 
proaching when all of us wiil be liable to, and most of 
us affected by, some form of cough, cold, or other pul- 
monary complaint. Of all diseases, those which fasten 
themselves on the throat, lungs or chest, should claim 
immediate attention, as neglect of the slightest cough 
often leads to fatal results. The remedy for all these 
troubles is found in Dr. Wistur’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
It is truly o balsam with “healing on its wings.” The 
confidence in it is general and universal, and there is no 
medicine of any kind within our knowledge which has 
gained so many friends by virtue of experience of its 
healing merits, as this well known and highly appre- 
ciated Balsam. 

The genuine Balsam is prepared only by SETH W. 


FOWLE & Co., Boston, and by Druggists and 
Dealers EVERYWHERE. 


BOOK BINDING, 
SHEET MUSIC, MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS, 


Bound and Returned in one Week. 


At No. 22 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 
Batiou’s Puritsaina Hovuss. 


‘the Royal Transparent Parting. 


LADIES’ AND GENT’S 
Furnishing Goods. 


- Hosiery and Glove 
Btore, 


A At the sign of the Red 
Striped Stocking, 


27 Winter Street. 


UNDER VESTS AND DRAWERS. 
Mlosiery—Silk, Worsted and Cotton, of all the vari- 
ous sizes, styles and qualities, including Ladies’ and 
Misses’ extra length Worsted Hose. 


WATCHSPRING SKIRTS. 

Skirt Supporters new article, approved by all 
physicians for health and comfort. Ladies are iuvited to 
examine the article. 

Gloves—In almost endless variety. 

Shaker Socks. 

Woolen Yarns—aA great variety. 

KNIT TALMAS, SONLAGS, CLOUDS, SHAWLS AND 
HOODS, of many styles. THREAD STORE GOODS. 


DIX & EVANS, 
nov5 eop4w 27 WINTER STREET. 


Piano Music for Parlor Dances. 
A CHOICE BOOK FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


HE HOME CIRCLE.—A collection of Marches, 
Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Redowas, Quadrilles. 
Contra Dances, etc. Arranged for the Piano Forte, and 
comprising the most popular Dance Music. Price only 
$1 50; in cloth, $2. mt by mail. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


—aND— 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 


with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. 


COLLECTIONS 


Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. . 


UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
D WARRANTS bought and for sale. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 


WM. F, DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney 25 State St., Boston. 


DROPSIES. 
HERE is no disease in which the PERUVIAN SYRUP 
has achieved greater wonders than in yd of the 
abdomen and the limbs, whether occasioned by disease 
of the liver or of the kidneys. It stimulates the absorb- 
ents to take up the effused fluids, increases the urin: 
and cut. tions, and gives tone to the stomac 
and intestines, thus vi cause and conse- 
quences in these affections. 


The most Amusing and Instructive Thing out. 
MICROSCOPES! 
MICROSCOPES! 


WERFUL be hg, Microscopes for 35 cents. A 
Ps leg resembles a bear’s paw; the smallest insect 
a formidable monster. A good lens, neatly set, with in- 
structions in the manner of using, or five instruments of 
different powers, neatly packed, and sent by mail for 
$1 00 and two red stamps. Send one stamp and twenty- 
five cents for a single one. 

An infinite amount of instruction and endless amuse- 
ment may thus be obtained at a very trifling expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE B. UNDERWOOD, 


114 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON 
Room No. 2. eoptf sept3 


Designing and Wood Engraving. 


KILBURN & MALLORY, 
96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
nov5 REFER TO BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. cop3m 


NEW COOKING BANGE. 


tie those requiring Ranges will thoroughly examine my 

Double Oven Range, patented January, 1859, they 
will see such important and perfect arrangements of seif- 
regulating flues around the oven (causing the ovens to 
bake quick and perfectly even, without the usual vexa- 
tious complication of dampers), together with unparal- 
leled economy in fuel, superior fine heavy castings, and 
thorough workmanship, and such flattering testimony 
from the large nviaber of Ranges in use, that not one 
housekeeper in a b undred will be likely to use any other 
Range at any price, as it costs as much to set, and twice 
as much to feed, a poor Range as it does this. A variety 
of sizes. with or without water backs and hot air fixtures, 
to be seen and obtained at my store, 99 and 101 Black- 
stone Street, or at my foundry at Mansfield, Mass. 5 
a large assortment of my Cone Furnaces, now in general 
use, and which have proved to be the best apparatus for 
thoroughly heating and ventilating buildings in this 
country. octl5 8w GARDNER CHILSON. 


BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


ee to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 


best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE YOU GETTING BaLp? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00, 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 

eoply may28 


R EADER—If you want employment that will pay, 
» take anagency. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
with stamp for particulars. 

novl2 8w 8. M. MYRICK & Co , Lynn, Mass. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or siz copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE BLACK AVENGER, This is « story of the 

Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, during the eventful 

period of their sway in the West Indies. 

Written for us by..........++ ...-NED BUNTLINE. 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Taz Onaciz and 
irs Pritst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
the most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very 
glowing picture of life in that luxurious city. 
Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 
THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue or Mapa. 

The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of 

Spain, and delineates to the life scenes of love and ad- 

venture of a thrilling nature. 

Written for us by..... ...- LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tar or 

CHEsaPzake. This is a story of the Coast and the flea, 

written in our author’s happiest vein, and portrays 

character with great tact and life. 
Written for us by..........00+. J. H. INGRAHAM. 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Hermione or St. Anromes. 

This romance of the continent depicts in a lucid and 

nervous manner scenes and events of a thrilling charac- 

ter in the cities of Paris and Venice during the middle 
of the last century. 

Written for us by............Mason F. C. HUNTER. 

THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tax Cump or Taz 

Sizrra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 

sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 

author’s best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 
THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Prorusr 
or THz Boumen Wap. A Tale of the Time of Joseph 

II., of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 

mainly in Venice and in the mountain forest on the 

boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
interest. Written for us by...SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 
THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tu Rover's 

Captive. This isa true sea story, written by a true 

seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 

to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
tivati tical story as Cooper’s Red Rover. 


Written for us by..... Capt. HENRY P. CHEEVER. 
THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Tux Wanvznine Bous- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 
Written for us by............Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tue Scour or tae Sus- 
Quemanna. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............Dn. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LION: or, Tax Parvareer or rae Penos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
eution, the whole forming an intensely interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by............ SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tas Dump Dwanrr or 
ConstaNTINOPLe. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tax ov AnTILLES 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's best. 

Written for us by...........8S¥YLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Reovis- 
TORS AND MopERATORS. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by..... decades Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tue Hunter Spy or 
Vincinta. A story of peculiar interest, portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him eo ex- 
tended a reputation. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

CAPTAIN BELT: or, Taz Buccanzer or true Guur. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming story, p dd by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by......F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue or rue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's gredtest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jz. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tux Russtaw anv Crcassian. 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sprayise Cava- 
tizrk. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


tifel 
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Address M. M. BALLOU. Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
(> For sale at all the depots. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EXILED HEBREWS. 

The fine engraving on this is from a 
masterly drawing, the group of figures being 
wuggented by the sufferings and lamentations 
of the captive Hebrews so pathetically recorded 
in Scripture. The group is admirably drawn 
and managed. Age, youth, womanhood, mater- 
nity ard maidenhood are here typified and illus- 
trated. In the figure of the aged man who 
forms the centre of the group we have a perfect 
image of woe. The chain visible depending 
from his wrist pew the captivity. The harp 
of the young girl who bows her head upon his 
‘knee has fallen—is mute ; its chords no longer 
‘respond to the touch except in the jarring notes 
jof agony. Overwhel and stricken sit the 
‘other figures of this mournful and lamenting 
family. “By the rivers of Babylon” they are 
weeping the bitter tears of exile and captivity. 
Far distant seems the day when their chains will 
be rent asunder. No one, but those who have 
experienced its pangs, can measure the depths 
of sorrow attendant upon involun exile. 
Even the voluntary exile sometimes su from 
an agonizing yearning for his native land. 
Memory, ever tender, paints only its joys and 

lories—its sorrows, its defects, are lost in the 
mirage of distance. Even from scenes of pleas- 
urable excitement the spirit flies back towards 
home; the soul grieves for the wings of the 


FRANKLAIN’S EXPEDITION AND FATE. 

The following brief outline of this bold and 
fatal expedition we have compiled, as a matter 
of record, from the more extended accounts 


which are passing through the rs: 
On the 19th of Ma eS Sir John Franklin, 
in command of the Erebus and Terror, and with 


a picked crew, numbering in all one hundred 
and thirty-eight, sailed from England in search 


of a northwest . They were seen by the 
whaler Prince of Wales on the 26th of Sealy, 
moored to an waiting for an opening 


through the ice which fills Baffin’s Bay, after 
which no direct tidings were received from them. 
The gloom of the ic region settled down 

m them, and it is only recently, after a series 
of expeditions which have been marked by cour- 
age, resolution, fortitude and desperate energy 
and determination, that the mystery which sur- 
rounds their fate has been partially penetrated. 
No special anxiety was entertained respecting 
them until the beginning of 1848, for the com- 

der had intimated the voyage would 
probably continue three years. But as month 
afver month passed away without any tidings, an 
anxious and painful sympathy sprang up in the 
public mind, and the British government took 
measures to prosecute a search for the miss- 
ing navigators. The several expeditions which 


have since been sent out, number in all no less 


the whole of 1847. While they were thus frozen 
in, Sir John Franklin died on the llth of June, 
1847. In this icy embrace the unfortunate ad- 
venturers remained through the dismal winter of 
1847, when in the spring of 1848 they abandoned 
their vessels. It is probable, from the accounts 
of the natives, that one of the vessels had pre- 
viously been crushed by the ice, and that the 
other was forced ashore, after it was abandoned, 
in the fall of the same year. The dager 


judging from the articles which they i 


with them, made deliberate preparations for their 
departure. They were undoubtedly short of 
provisions, the ships having been ntemerge for 
a three years’ voyage only. They must also 
have been much reduced in health and h 


these expeditions have cost, as thrown away, 
mor the hardships and severe 5: 
which they have been ‘attended, as 
They have enriched the archives of science, 
and greatly enlarged our knowledge of the 
northern portion of the American continent, 
They have settled a problem which has engaged 
the attention of navi ever since this con- 
tinent was discove and which the restless 
activity of the Anglo Saxon mind would never 
have left unsolved. 

Another thing should not be forgotten—above 
all, they have ‘tomhoed some of the brightest 
traits of individual and national character. 
There could be or more creditable to our 

h it a 


itless. 


by their long confinement in the ice. 

The ships were abandoned off the northern 
coast of King William’s Land, down the western 
side of which the adventurers made their way 
to the mouth of the Great Fish River. But 
some of them perished on the way, from fatigue 
and possibly for want of food. In the boat in 
which were the skeletons of two of the men, 
there was no food except a little chocolate. It 
is inferred that this boat was on its way back to 
the ship, because it was headed in that direction, 
but it is improbable that any of the adventurers 
would revisit the except to obtain food. 
But upon this errand they would not have car- 


morning to transplant the body thither. But 
when this separation is a thing fixed and endur- 
ing, the decree of Providence, then it is that the 
soul sinks, and the are dimmed with tears, 
and the echoes that home voices awaken in the 


chambers of the soul are fraught with the bitter- 
est agony. 
MR. JOHN BRIGHT AS A SPEAKER. 

A recent English writer says of this statesman : 
There can be no doubt of the immense impres- 
sion which Mr. Bright’s speech made on the 
House on the occasion. No one can form any 
idea of the effect of this gentleman’s addresses 
from the written reports of them. There is only 
an outline of their power to be traced in the 
news It is curious to note with a certain 
monotony of tone of voice, and an almost entire 
absence of gesture, what wonderful variety Mr. 
Bright contrives to throw into his speeches. 
= are triumphs of mere earnestness, and 

all their power and all their effect from 
their being so palpably and unexceptionably 
the immediate issue of his thoughts and mind 
at the moment of utterance. They are spoken 
impulses, and so necessarily go direct to the 
more excitable tendencies of his hearers. They 
a in the House of Commons—no 
that on platforms they are something 


akin to omnipotencies. 


y n the eagerness with 
which individuals have volunteered for the for- 
lorn hope of the Arctic search, and the prompt- 
ness and ready sympathy with which three great 
nations—Russia, America, and England—have 


united in the effort to rescue the missing navi- 
gators from the chilling embrace of the dreary 
regions of perpetual ice. The record of Arctic 
explorations is now closed, as many suppose, 
forever, but we much mistake ths spirit of ad- 


_venture which is inherent in our race, if, at no 


distant day, the sufferings of the past are not 
forgotten in the perhaps profitless wish to pene- 


trate to the open Polar Sea, the existence of 
which was verified by Dr. Kane. 


EXILED HEBREWS. 


than eighteen, with thirty-three vessels, We 
will now endeavor to sum up the pace facts 
which are known with to fate of the 
expedition of Sir John klin, as developed 
by these expeditions. 

It now appears that Sir John Franklin pane 
through Barrow’s Straits in the summer of 1845, 
but failing to te to the south and west, 
according to his instructions, he turned north 
into Wellington Channel, and rounding the 
northern extremity of Cornwallis Island, re- 
turned down the western side of that island, 
which had never been explored, and wintered at 
Beechey Island. In the spring of 1846 the two 
ships again started for the westward, Sir John a 
second time attempting to carry out his instruc- 
tions, which were to push westward in the lati- 
tude of 74 1-4 to the longitude of Cape Walker, 
or about 98° west, and then endeavor to pene- 
trate to the southward and westward in a course 
as direct as possible to Behring’s Straits. They 
probably succeeded in getting into what is some- 
times called Melville Island, west of Ca 
Walker, and then turned south, exploring the 
west coast of Prince of Wales’s Land. It is pos- 
sible, however, that they may have gone —— 
Peel Sound on the east side of this island. On 
the 26th of September vq were beset by the 
ice, in latitude 70 05 north, longimde 78 23 west, 


and remained frozen up during that winter and 


ried. so miscellaneous a load as books, knives, 
carpenter’s tools, silver plate, medicine chest, 
spectacles, leather es, watches, and other 
articles too numerous to mention. The boat was 
probably going from the ship, when its crew be- 
came exhausted and perished, and the circum- 
stance of its being headed in a different direc- 
tion was most probably accidental. A lange 
mouth of the Great Fish River, and there died 
of starvation. 

The first intimation of this termination of 


the expedition was gathered by Dr. Rae, from 
the natives, and published on his return to Eng- 
land in 1854. he statements of the natives, 


as to the fate of the missing navigators are 
singularly confirmed by the more recent dis- 
coveries, repo by recent return of the 
last expedition fitted out by Lady Franklin 
and her friends, the screw steamer Fox, Captain 
M’Clintock. 

Five of the vessels engaged in these expedi- 
tions were abandoned in the ice, having become 
so involved that they could not be extricated. 
The majority of these expeditions have been 
directed to the right quarter, and those engaged 
in them have done that human energy and 
endurance could achieve to rescue survivors of 
the expedition. 


We are not to consider the money which 


MIMIC FIRE. 


Those of our readers who are acquainted with 
the mechanism of a theatre will readily under- 
stand that the last wonderful exhibition in Sar- 
danapalus was produced more by artificial means 
than through the agency of real fire—an ele- 
ment too dangerous to employ to any extent. 
Many of the audience, however, sat in mingled 
admiration and terror. On the first night an 
old half-pay colonel, in the stalls, was overheard 
by some of his neighbors saying to himself, “0, 
hang it! this is too much. Kean is going 

ond the mark this time. He will certainly 
urn the theatre down.” He then looked round 
to observe the effect on the assembled house, 
and continued, “There will be a rush to the 
door in a moment, and lives may be lost; but 
I shall keep my seat, come what may, until 
they are all out.” The insurance com 
took the alarm, and sent their officers to make 
a strict investigation. The mystery was ¢x- 
plained to them, and on the next night they 
were posted in a convenient corner of the stage, 
from whence they could witness the entire op- 
eration. But fone burst 
ile an to sink, and what appeared 
louast rafters and showers of fire descended 
from the roof of the palace, they made a preci 
itate retreat, exclaiming that they were perfectly 
satisfied. —Cole’s Life of Charles Kean. 
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